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Introduction and Memoir 
By the Rev. Hy. A. Hudson, M.A. 


hk 


HEN the late Rev. J. M. Elvy’s ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions’’ appeared in the early summer of 
the present year, the Dean of Manchester, 
whose happy suggestion it was that originally” 

caused them to be published, wrote a short preface. ‘The 
kind reception which was accorded them both by the 
Press and the public amply justified the wisdom of the 
Dean’s suggestion, and added a pathetic joy to the 
author’s declining days. Few can have known the 
peculiar difficulties under which he discharged this last 
labour of love. For years he had been confined to his 
bed with chronic bronchitis. More recently failing sight 
had deprived him of the solace of reading ; then deafness 
supervened, and he could only hear with difficulty what 
was read to him. ‘That he should have attempted the 
publication of a book in his eightieth year under such 
limitations is astonishing. [hat he succeeded in the 
attempt afforded him as much thankfulness and satisfac- 
tion as it appears to have given to his readers. ‘The ready 
sale of the first edition, and the generally expressed 
regret at its brevity, encouraged him to undertake a new 
and enlarged edition, and he had just completed the 
materials of this and sent them to the printer when death, 
which came rather suddenly at the end, called him away. 
On the last occasion when I saw him he was in his usual 
bright spirits, and discussed eagerly the new edition, 
which, he joyfully remarked, had given him a fresh lease 
of life. He looked forward to seeing it completed, and 
gave me a resumé of the alterations and additions which 


he had made. He had previously asked leave to incor- 
porate in the book a paper of mine, which, though origin- 
ally prepared for another purpose, appeared to fulfil a 
wish which he had expressed on a former occasion that I 
would write him a chapter upon the earlier history of the 
Cathedral. His great desire was to place something on 
record which might prove of permanent value. Little did 
either of us think, when I took my leave, that that was to 
be our last conversation on the subject. Nevertheless he 
charged me, in the event of his being unable to see to the 
publication of the book himself, to do it for him. Thus 
it becomes my present duty to discharge my last promise 
to my old friend, and, at the further request of his family, 
to add a few particulars about his career which, under the 
circumstances, appear to be appropriate. 


John Miller Elvy, who was the only surviving son of 
Francis Barham Elvy, of Bowhill, Yalding, Kent, was 
born at Maidstone on October 5th, 1833. His father, a 
man of position and very highly esteemed locally, 
belonged to that large and honourable class, the yeomen 
of Kent, whose substantial condition is alluded to in an 
old song : 


““A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the North Countrie ; 
A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent 
Will buy them out all three.’ 


Receiving his early education at Maidstone Grammar 
School, Mr. Elvy proceeded in due course to Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of B.A. from Peterhouse in 1856, 
and M.A. in 1860. He was ordained to the curacy of 
St. Mary, Platt, Sevenoaks, in 1857, where he remained 
four years before coming to Manchester in 1861 as Curate 
of St. Andrew’s, Ancoats, under Canon Richson. ‘T'wo 
years later, under the influence, as he tells us, of Mr. 
Westmore, he began his long career at the Cathedral, 
holding the several appointments of Curate and Assistant 
Chaplain, 1863-70; Minor Canon and Vicar, 1870-1905 ; 


and Parish Clerk from 1874. ‘The year following his 
appointment as Minor Canon he married Miss Edith Ann 
Fleming, daughter of Colonel Hamilton Fleming, and 
having left Mayes Street, where he first resided, he 
eventually settled at Higher Broughton. Henceforward, 
though he never lost his affection for his native county, 
he identified himself whole-heartedly with the county of 
his adoption, and nothing afforded him greater pleasure 
than the happy response which his long-continued 
ministerial labours evoked from the people of Man- ~ 
chester. How manifold and exacting those labours were, 
especially in his earlier parochial days at the Cathedral, 
may be gathered from his own record and from the 
testimony of others. Of greater worth, however, and 
more enduring character was the consistent, simple- 
hearted, integrity with which he discharged them both 
in Church and Parish, and in the wider sphere of public 
affairs. This it was that won for him, in a measure that 
falls to the lot of few, the respect of all and the deepening 
affection of those who knew him best. It is difficult to 
realise now, on account of the great changes which have 
taken place, how various and important were the respon- 
sibilities which belonged to the Minor Canons a generation 
ago. Until Dean Maclure’s time the parochial work of 
one of the heaviest parishes in Manchester devolved upon 
them. As senior Vicar, Mr. Elvy presided at the Vestry 
Meetings. He was ex-officio trustee of several Manchester 
Charities, and was eventually Chairman of one of the 
most important of these. ‘The Ladies’ Jubilee School, 
the Brown Gown School, the Cathedral Hlementary Day 
School, and, perhaps above all, the Cathedral Sunday 
School, engaged his unremitting care and attention. He 
found time, moreover, for Diocesan work of no slight 
responsibility. For thirty-four years beginning in 1870, 
when the Diocesan Conference was established, he ful- 
filled the office of Clerical Hon. Secretary, a service 
which was recognised by a resolution of thanks by the 
Conference and the gift of a clock in token of the ‘f warm 


appreciation ’’ felt for ‘‘ valuable services so cheerfully 
rendered.’? For many years also Mr. Elvy was Clerical 
Hon. Secretary for the Diocesan Church Defence Com- 
mittee, a work which excited his warm interest. 


No reader of the ‘‘ Recollections ’’ will fail, however, 
to discover that it was the parochial side of his work that 
afforded him the most congenial employment. Here he 
has left an enviable record, the more remarkable because 
so unstudied. On many occasions he was the recipient 
of gifts and addresses from parishioners and others which 
I have reason to know were no mere formal acknowledg- 
ments of his ministrations, but sincere tokens of affec- 
tionate regard. One of these, presented on October roth, 
1896, on the occasion of his silver wedding, recognises 
“‘very gratefully the ardour with which you have ever 
applied yourself to the benefit of every good work in the 
parish, whilst in your personal relations to us your un- 
failing kindness and courtesy, and your faithful pastoral 
care, have endeared you on every hand.” 


Another, presented to him at the conclusion of his 
presidency of the Cathedral Young Men’s Association, 
expresses ‘‘the feeling of affection and esteem which at 
all times during your twenty-five years’ tenure of office 
we have cordially entertained, and which you have so 
entirely deserved. We realise how much we owe to you 
as well for the high tone which you have infused into the 
aims and proceedings of the Association, as for the prac- 
tical guidance in its affairs and generous interest in the 
enjoyment of its members.”’ 


Mr. Elvy’s annual party to the Association and the 
gathering on New Year’s Eve, alluded to later, were a 
revelation of parochial harmony in its social aspect. No 
one who has enjoyed the privilege of being present on 
these occasions could fail to realise the unique regard in 
which Mr. Elvy was held. 


It will not be unjust to ascribe this unique position to 
his character rather than to his intellectual powers and 


Io 


attainments. He took no honours at the University. He 
had no commanding gifts as a preacher. He confesses in 
his book that he was no musician. Nor was there any- 
thing about him that suggested the visionary or idealist. 
But he was transparently a man to trust, shrewd yet 
kindly in judgment, straightforward and practical in 
speech and action, possessing withal a touch of humour 
which gave zest to both. Moreover, he looked the good 
man that he was. It used to be said of Mr. Keble that 
his face was like an illuminated clock. Something of 
this same character belonged to Mr. Elvy’s visage. 
‘‘ Look at that dear old man,”’ said a young lady late one 
night in a crowded tram car, as he rose to give his seat’ 
to a poor woman who was standing, ‘‘I’m sure there is 
not one of us who would not like to kiss him.’’ 

“The unknown activities of a man’s life,’’ it has been 
truly remarked, ‘‘ hardly disclose his essential quality. 
They indicate, indeed, to a discerning mind his inner 
spirit; but if we want to enter into the heart of his 
character we must take a different course. The essential 
quality of a man is not what he does, nor even what he 
actually is, but that which he is always striving to be.’’ 
Mr. Elvy once let us into the secret of his soul’s desire. 
He told us of the simple epitaph on the obscure memorial 
of a former Chaplain of the Collegiate Church. It was 
his ambition, he said, to be worthy of a similar tribute, 
so that it might one day be declared of him, as it was of 
his predecessor, ‘‘ He was an honest and good man.”’ 
His private life in his home and in the social circle re- 
flected with added charm the simple virtues which 
adorned his public work. It has been my sacred privilege 
to visit him in the lonely hour of bereavement, and 
during the protracted trial of his burdensome last sick- 
ness, and I can truly say that I have never witnessed such 
an illumined faith, such uncomplaining patience, and so 
cheerful a spirit of resignation. 

He retained his interest in affairs almost to the end. 
As a ‘‘ Kentish man ”’ he rejoiced in the recent triumphs 


II 


of the Kent County Cricket team. I remember he used 
to make a point of attending the Kent match at Old 
Trafford whenever it was possible for him to do so. Old 
friendships, old reminiscences of sport with rod and gun, 
of the bowling green, and the chess: board ; sometimes, 
too, the old flash of indignation at something paltry or 
mean, would recur; but sooner or later it was the Old 
Church that engaged his thought and conversation, and 
I am told that he thought of it to the very last. 


He passed peacefully away on the afternoon of 
October 13th, 1913. His friends would have wished that 
it might have been to the Cathedral that they could have 
accompanied his mortal remains prior to their interment 
at St. Paul’s, Kersal, on Friday, October 17th. The 
authorities courteously offered this privilege. Perhaps, 
however, the simplicity of his life and the retirement of 
his latter days were best matched by the less public 
display, and by the quiet assembly of mourners and 
friends representing every class which gathered round 
the grave side. The Dean of Manchester, Canon 
Richardson, and the Rector of St. John’s, Broughton, 
took part in the service, and according to his wish, Dr. 
Pyne played the ‘‘Dead March.’’ ‘The last acts of 
Committal and Benediction were fittingly performed, at 
the expressed wish of the family, by the Rev. S. 
Hailstone, a former colleague at the Cathedral, and 
Incumbent of St. Saviour’s, Cheetham, whose ministra- 
tions throughout his sickness Mr. Elvy had so gratefully 
appreciated. It was a wondrously peaceful autumn after- 
noon, with a gorgeous westering sun filling the sky and 
flooding with golden light the teeming city below. ‘Thus 
we bade farewell to his brave and gentle spirit, ‘‘ in sure 
and certain hope of the Resurrection,’’? when— 


‘“The morning shall awaken, 
The shadows shall decay, 
And each true-hearted servant 
Shall shine as doth the day.” 


I2 


I do not think it has been remarked what a resem- 
blance in many points Mr. Elvy’s career bore to that of 
one of his predecessors, Canon Wray. In length of 
association with the Cathedral these two men together 
covered more than a hundred years. ‘They probably 
baptised, married, and buried more people than any two 
other ministers connected with this or any other church. 
They were both keenly devoted to the parochial side 
of the Church’s work, and gave it to the end of life their 
foremost thought and interest. Religious education, too, 
was a prime consideration with both. Canon Wray’s first 
sermon at the Collegiate Church was on this subject. 
Mr. Elvy’s last sermon, dictated a few weeks back from 
his sick-bed, is entitled ‘‘ To the Lads of the Cathedral 
Sunday School.’’ Canon Wray, it may be remembered, 
left a posthumous message to the parishioners on the 
subject of Heb. xi. 4, ‘‘ He being dead, yet speaketh.’’ 
Mr. Elvy’s last words on Gen. xlviii. 16, ‘‘ The angel 
which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads,’’ began, 
‘““These are the words of Jacob, now on the verge of 
another world.’’ Both were good men of business, both 
took a prominent part in the administration of public 
Charities, and both have furnished valuable reminiscences 
without which the history of the Cathedral would have 
been distinctly poorer. The parallel might be carried 
further. On the principle, possibly, that you cannot 
have too much of a good thing, Canon Wray used to 
preach his sermons over and over again. Mr. Elvy, as 
may be seen from his allusion to ‘‘ Dirty Jim,’’ was not 
altogether innocent in the matter of ‘‘ turning over the 
tub.”? ‘‘T liked that sermon of yours to-day,’’ said one 
of his colleagues to him on returning to the library after 
service. ‘‘I’m pleased to hear it,’’ was his reply. ‘‘I 
always liked that sermon,’’ continued the facetious one. 
**Oh!”’ ‘* Yes, and I like it better every time I hear 
it,’’ relentlessly pursued the tormentor. But not even 
Mr. Elvy could preach a sermon fifty years old. There 
Canon Wray was far ahead. Canon Wray began his 
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connection with the Church as Clerk in Orders, but was 
later exalted to official dignity as Fellow and Canon 
Residentiary. ‘The higher honours of the Church fell not 
to Mr. Elvy, who was only promoted to the brevet rank 
of “Canon Elvy’’ in popular estimation—no slight 
criterion, be it remarked in his case, of merit. I was in 
the crowd that lined the road leading to Kersal Church 
when Dean Maclure was buried. Two women were 
eagerly watching the carriages as they discharged their 
occupants at the churchyard gate. ‘‘ There’s Bishop 
Moorhouse !”’ said one. ‘‘ Yes,’’ rejoined the other, ‘‘and 
there’s ‘Canon’ Elvy ; it would not be complete without 
him.’’ Never during the twenty years of our intimacy 
did I notice the slightest expression, or even look of 
disappointment that he was not awarded such recognition 
as would have secured for his declining years at least a 
stall in the church which had known him best and 
longest of all its recent ministers, and from which no 
other offers of preferment could tempt him. But surprise 
has been expressed by both clergy and laity that this was 
not done, and many have thought that the Cathedral, 
while he lived, was ‘‘ not complete without him.” 

I conclude this very inadequate appreciation of my 
revered friend with three tributes, two of which concern 
his work and character, the third in praise of the priestly 
ideals which his life exemplified. 

The Bishop of Manchester, in his November letter to 
the Diocese, uses these words :—- 

** Modest, diligent, cheerful, and faithful in the 
discharge of all his duties, whether at the Cathedral 

or in the Diocese, he did his work as one who took a 

real delight in it, as one who never allowed routine or 

detail to degenerate into drudgery.” 

The Rev. W. Armour, formerly one of Mr. Elvy’s 
colleagues, and now Vicar of St. Cross, Knutsford, 
writes of him :— 

“During the five years in which I was connected 
with the Cathedral I was brought into closest touch 
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with the senior Minor Canon, meeting him almost 
daily in the office of the School, which was at that 
time a rendezvous for the parochial clergy of the 
Cathedral. In all those five years I recall no instance 
in which he failed to maintain an even and genial 
temper, or allowed his spirit to be ruffled by vexation 
or resentment. His hearty greeting brought sunshine 
into many a gloomy Manchester day, and his prevail- 
ing good humour was a constant correction to depres- 
sion or discouragement.”’ 


**’The scene in which it is most easy and pleasant 
to picture him in those years is in the long upper 
room of the school, as he presided at Christmas time 
over the young people’s party, to which many from 
long distances were gathered, formerly connected with 
the school, drawn thither again by the irresistible 
spell of an invitation from their old friend and pastor, 
whose kind welcome and times countenance put all 
guests at paete ease at once.’ 


The oe taal BL Fae which was his prevailing 
characteristic, did not fail him in the closing years of 
his life, and on such occasions as I was enabled to 
visit him, bedridden and helpless as he was, his un- 
varying cheerfulness, in spite of pain and infirmity, 
was a spectacle of truly east fortitude which it 
was a Spiess to ue 


My ist Pie is oe some ae of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, referring, it should be said, to another but 
somewhat similar character, namely, the late Archdeacon 
Anson :— 

“Tt adds to the beauty and significance of a life 
like his if we remember that the ideal which so 
engrossed and enchanted his spirit was one that has 
ever been dear to the English people. It is surely a 
striking evidence of the sane and natural piety of the 
English race, that the parish priest, in his refined 


simplicity, his scholarly tastes, his unassuming self- a 
devotion to God and man, should have been one of 
the favourite ideals of our nation. Long before the 
Reformation, Chaucer had sung the praise of the 
parson of the town: how— 
‘ Christe’s lore and His Apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.’ 
No sooner had the storms of the Reformation abated 
than the long quiet of Elizabeth’s reign evolved the | 
same type in men like George Herbert, of Bemerton. 
And long years later (to quote nothing more) some of | 
the tenderest lines of that tenderest of poets, Oliver 
Goldsmith, are devoted to-the parish priest, and carry 
us forward to the days of Isaac Williams and John 
Keble. This was the noble type which our friend 
recalled ; he was not unworthy of this beautiful, this 
sacred succession. And in these hurrying days, when 
comfort is made a god, when noise and glitter attract, 
and material gain is made so much the measure of 
things, it is of no little moment to the national charac- 
ter and to the welfare of our people at large, that such 
lives as these should still be found and be admired, 
and should point our minds to nobler things.’’ 
os para ces esau 
In addition to those to whom Mr. Elvy’s thanks were 
expressed in the first edition of his ‘‘ Recollections,’’ 
acknowledgments are due and are hereby tendered to 
H. B. Copinger, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, for much valu- 
able help in correcting the proofs of this edition; to 
Reginald H. Pearson, Esq., for allowing the reproduction 
of his valuable rubbings of the brasses of Warden 
Huntingdon and Bishop Stanley ; to C. W. Sutton, Esq., 
M.A., City Librarian, for the loan of Daye’s plate of the 
Collegiate Church, 1794 ; to Messrs. Grundy & Sons, and 
G. Falkner & Sons, for allowing the use of original 
photographs ; and to the Council of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society and Mr. Wm. Ellis, for the 
illustration of the Saxon Stone. 
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Recollections of the 


Cathedral & Parish Church of Manchester 
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HESE Recollections are published in the belief 
that Manchester people will be interested to 
view the Old Church they love so well, as seen 
in the light of an experience of forty-two years. 

Care has been taken not to repeat what has been given 
in Dr. Boutflower’s book lately published. 


They are due to what seems an accident. A short 
time ago a leading Clergyman of the Diocese called on 
me and asked me to jot down my experiences gained at 
the Cathedral, and this set me thinking that what 
interested him might have a wider interest. 


mi 


(1) WEDDINGS, CHRISTENINGS AND 
CONFIRMATIONS, 


I was appointed Curate in 1863, and as 

Weddings. Doctor Bowers, who was then Dean, 
repudiated the position of Rector, I had to 

be smuggled in without a licence. One of my 
duties was to assist the Minor Canons with the 
weddings and christenings. As great changes 
have taken place here, and as long association 

has put me in possession of many interesting and 
amusing facts, I shall write somewhat fully under 


this head. ‘The Cathedral had then the right to 
marry all residing within the ancient Parish of 
Manchester, which had a population reckoned by 
hundreds of thousands, and as this privilege was 
highly prized, people came to be married there in 
unwieldy numbers—so much so, that it was often 
necessary to take them by railfuls. This right 
ceased when Humphrey Nicholls died, much _ to 
the regret of many. Something may be said for 
and against this change. ‘There can be no doubt 
that this wholesale marrying was not seemly, but 
then something can be urged on the other side. 
To be married at the Cathedral was an ancient 
privilege much prized, and it solved many diffi- 
culties. The question of residence is a puzzling one 
to ignorant people. Double fees were saved. But 
above all, it helped to get rid of the pernicious 
custom which almost forced the bridegroom to give 
a carouse to the neighbourhood. ‘To judge how 
exacting this custom was, is seen by the follow- 
ing instance. One day, finding a great commotion 
in the Parish, I asked one who was taking part in 
it the reason. He said, ‘‘ We are chasing for the 
marriage glass.’? No wonder that decent folk liked 
to be married quietly at the Cathedral and so escape 
this pursuit. ‘The behaviour was fairly good con- 
sidering the elements of which the crowd was 
composed, and that the occasion was a festive one ; 
but one joke in particular often caused trouble. 
To frighten the woman, the man would pretend 
that he had forgotten the ring, and would fumble 
in his pockets with a perplexed face. As this led to 
unseemly merriment, I was determined to check it. 
So the next time it occurred I said to the man, 
‘“ You had better stand down, and come up with the 
next batch, by which time you will doubtless have 
found the ring.’? This meant waiting for an hour 


or more to sign the registers. As I persevered in 
this line of conduct, the joke was soon dropped. 
On one occasion the ring was really forgotten. I 
asked the next couple to lend their ring. They 
complied with evident reluctance, and kept a wary 
eye on it until it was restored. This difficulty is 
likely soon to be done away with, as a section of 
the community now regard the ring as a badge of 
slavery and are determined that it shall be used no 
longer. 


The two marriage stories which I told in my 


former book have gone the round of the papers and — 


become hackneyed, so I will substitute for them 
two others nearly, if not quite, as amusing. On 
one occasion a young couple presented themselves 
among the marriage folk, the lad being a raw 
country lout as stupid as can be found. When it 
came to the part where the man has to hold the ring 
on the woman’s finger he let go of it. I said, 
‘Hold the ring on her finger.’’ He looked up in 
my face with a vacant stare. Thinking he might be 
deaf, I said in a louder and more emphatic tone, 
‘Hold the ring on her finger.’? Again a vacant 
stare. The woman, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and turning round to him, said, ‘‘ Stick to 
it, you fool!’’ My words, thus translated into the 
vulgar tongue, were understood at once. 


At another time a young man of gentlemanly 
appearance came to me and said, ‘‘I understand 
that you are taking the weddings to-morrow morn- 
ing. I am coming to be married, and I have my 
views on matrimony. Would you mind the lady 
omitting the word ‘obey’?’” I replied, ‘‘I shall 
dictate that word and she will have to say it.’? He 
then said, ‘‘ Would you mind then my saying that 
word also?’’ I answered, ‘‘I shall not dictate it, 


but if you like to say it I cannot prevent your doing 
so.”? They came next morning, and the answers 
were made correctly by both. When the service was 
over, the young man came to me and said, ‘‘ What 
a pity your marriage service is not altered. It was 
written when woman’s true position was not pro- 
perly understood.’’ I replied, ‘‘ But you see that you 
would have to alter the Bible also.’? ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the Bible was written when woman’s true 
position was not understood.”’ I have had no 
opportunity of tracing that wedding, but from what 
I saw of the pair I came to the conclusion that 
whether she said the word or not she would have to 
obey. This happened years ago, but it falls in with 
present-day ideas. 


My large experience should give my opinion on 
the marriage question some weight. The question 
of clandestine marriages crops up. ‘These do not 
occur in large numbers in the case of banns wed- 
dings, where publicity renders them difficult. Most 
cases of this kind occur when the marriage is by 
licence, and the reason is obvious. The lad—he is 
generally only a lad—has got the girl into trouble, 
and he has to choose between allowing her to suffer 
shame and reproach, and himself taking a false 
oath ; he chooses the latter as being in his judgment 
the lesser evil. 


I was often asked to re-marry divorced persons. 
I always refused, even when the demand was made 
by the innocent party. I once said to a man who 
told me his case was a very hard one, ‘‘ You have 
your remedy by going to the Registry and being 
made man and wife in the eye of the law; but you 
cannot expect the Church to unsay what she has 
said under most solemn circumstances—that you 
and your wife are one until death parts you.’’ This 
seemed to satisfy him. 


I was a Surrogate, and I should like to relate a 
curious case which came before me. A young woman 
applied to me for a licence. I asked her her age, 
f and she said, ‘“‘ Nineteen.’’ I then said, ‘‘ In that 
| case you will have to get the consent of your father, 
if he is alive; and if he is dead, of your mother, if 
| she has not married again.’’ She replied, ‘‘ I have 

no occasion for their consent, for I am a widow.’’ 
| I have known many speedy re-marriages, but not 


another so speedy as that. 


| 

Once I was summoned under a subpcena to 
take the register up to London to prove the hand- 
writing of a woman who had been married at the 
Cathedral as a widow and then gone off to South 
Africa, where she had married again. Her last 
husband wanted to get rid of her, and brought an 
action to prove nullity of marriage. I cannot 
attempt to explain the points raised, which were so 
complicated that I cannot understand them myself 
except in my clearest moments ; but the result was 
singular, for it left it possible for the woman to be 
the wife of any one of the three men she had 
married. ‘he case was adjourned, and as I was not 
summoned again I never knew what was the final 
conclusion. 


My words on this subject have been lengthy, 
but if I weary my readers they have the remedy in 
their own hands—they can skip when and where 
they please. 


The christenings were even more 

Christenings, uumerous than the weddings, for all 
those who had been married at the 

Cathedral wished to bring their children there 

to be christened. So strong was this desire that 
many cases occurred where families who had left 
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Manchester kept their children till they had an 
opportunity of revisiting it, when they brought 
them to the Cathedral and had them all baptised 
at once. ‘The christenings were free on Sundays 
and Festivals, but a small charge was made at 
other times. This charge was abolished later. 
It is said that one of my predecessors, to make 
the work easier, had the children arranged in a 
semi-circle, dipped his hand in water, and then 
made the round. For the credit of the cloth I hope 
this is not true. I took all the children in my arms, 
and this, let me tell my readers, was no light job, 
for the children were often short-coated, their 
balance was hard to find when the weight of a 
certain part of their bodies preponderated, and they 
were generally restive. 


I have told a story of a child whose fears were 
quieted by telling him to ‘‘ look at the pretty fish.’’ 
But this story, too, has become hackneyed, so I sub- 
stitute another perhaps more amusing still. When 
I was engaged holding a child with one arm and 
baptizing him with the other, he seized me firmly 
by the whiskers, and not being able to release his 
grasp, I was obliged to call the mother to my aid, 
much to the amusement of the congregation, who 
tittered audibly. I told this circumstance after- 
wards to a High Church friend, expecting his 
sympathy, but all he said was ‘‘ That’s the result of 
having those Protestant whiskers.’’ I did not know 
before that whiskers had a party meaning, but one 
lives and learns. Some years after, a strapping lad 
was brought to me in the Cathedral, and I was told 
that was the boy who pulled my whiskers. Re- 
membering the pain he had caused me, I regarded 
him with some disfavour. By this time he must be 
a grown man, and probably has children of his own 


who pull his whiskers. How these things of the 
past come back to me as I write! 


It will give my readers the best idea of the 
| number of weddings and christenings if I tell them 
that during my 42 years’ tenure I baptized 19,000 
children and married 9,000 couples. 


On no single point has a greater 
Confirmations. improvement taken place than in 
confirmations. ‘The first one I 
attended in Manchester was at St. George’s, Hulme, 

just fifty years ago. 


It has always dwelt in my mind as a scene of 
thoughtless irreverence. ‘The improvement is due 
to a higher realisation on the part of Bishops, 
Clergy, and the young people themselves of the 
solemnity and importance of the rite. Without 
wishing to blow the Cathedral trumpet, it may 
fairly be said that a good example has here been 
set to the Diocese. 


I remember that once, after a Mission, there 
were close upon a thousand candidates. ‘I‘wo 
Bishops were employed, and the service was got 
through as reverently and speedily as possible. 
Contrary to all rule, some God-parents had to be 
excluded, otherwise the aisles would have been 
blocked and the service rendered impossible. 


The present Bishop wisely restricts the number 
presented to him at any one time. 
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(2) 


BISHOPS AND DEANS I HAVE KNOWN. 


Among the Clergymen, the Bishops come first. 
I have worked under three, not including the 
present occupant of the See, of whom of course I do 
not speak. 


. Bishop Prince Lee was a_ splendid 


Bishop organiser, and the Diocese was fortunate 
Prince Lee. in securing him as its first Bishop, but 


he ruled with a rod rather than in a 
spirit of meekness. When I came to Manchester I 
brought a letter of recommendation from the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Bishop received 
me most cordially, and invited me to come and see 
him at the Registry whenever I liked. Knowing 
the value of a Bishop’s time, I did not go until I 
had an important matter to lay before him. I was 
kept waiting long in an outer room, and when I was 
admitted the Bishop listened to me, made a hasty 
reply, and struck the bell for my dismissal. I 
pardoned his rudeness, knowing that he was much 
harassed at the time. He committed two errors 
which a less clever man would have avoided. He 
appointed as canon Russell Walker, though in- 
eligible by reason of youth and want of service. 
Walker told me a good retort which the Bishop 
made to him when he pleaded his youth and asked 
him whether he could not find someone of more 
experience to fill the post. ‘To this the Bishop 
replied, ‘‘ Young man, I offer you the Canonry ; 
I do not offer you the patronage.’’ ‘The other 
mistake was his summary dismissal of Sedgwick 
and Nihill from the charge of St. Alban’s dis- 
trict for some ritualistic excesses. ‘The former was 
found to have a licence, and the Archbishop of 
York reinstated him ; but Nihill had to go, and so a 
very promising young man was lost to the Diocese. 
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Nihill’s case gave birth to some witty lines which 
ran somewhat as follows :— 
** Ex-nihilo nihil fit, 
So the proverb once was writ, 


Which now by Bishop’s stern decree 
Reads thus :—Let Nihill nihil be.’’ 


The Bishop’s want of tact is shewn in what follows. 
Being selected to preach to men specially invited to 
come just as they left work, he chose for his text, 
‘Wash and be clean.’’ This was taken to be a 
premeditated insult, and gave much offence. I am 
uncertain about all the details of the following: 
story, but I' believe that I give them with sub- 
stantial correctness. One of the Bishop’s ordina- 
tion candidates having made a grievous slip in his 
Greek Testament, the Bishop remarked, ‘‘A 
mistake in theology may be pardoned, but an error 
in scholarship never.’’ 


Prince Jee organised the Diocese ; 
Bishop Fraser Fraser made the Church loved. When- 
ever I think of him there rises up in 
my mind Victor Hugo’s picture of the good Bishop. 
When his dead body lay at Bishop’s Court, working 
men as they passed took off their hats in token of 
admiration and affection. He treated the cases of 
Green and Gunton wrongly, and these caused him 
bitter sorrow, and probably hastened his death. All 
that is worth knowing of him can be found in his 
‘Lancashire Life.’’ 


Bishop Moorhouse is still alive, but I 

Bishop may be allowed to give a few particulars 
IRoorbouse. which shall be nothing but praise. He 
had a somewhat rough manner, of which 

he was quite conscious. Soon after he came to 
Manchester a friend asked him, so runs the story, 
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how he was getting on, to which he answered, 
‘‘ Badly ; they are rough, and I am rough.’’? Any- 
one who penetrated below the surface found a very 
tender heart. He made use of big words in his 
speeches and sermons, but went so straight to the 
point that his hearers never failed to grasp his 
meaning. ‘Those who knew him best loved him: 
all admired him. 


Dr. Bowers was Dean when I came to 


Dean Bowers. Manchester. He was a man of much 


sagacity and knowledge of the world, 
of generous sympathies, and held views in advance 
of his times. He was an acceptable preacher of 
the old school, using the English of Barrow and 
Beveridge, from whom I fancy he borrowed much. 
He took much interest in the Sunday Evening 
Services, preached at them constantly, and when he 
died he left a sum of money, the interest of which 
he directed should be applied by the Minor Canons 
for the maintenance of these Services. He could 
act with vigour. When the Canons barred the 
Chancel against the Voluntary Choir, he sent for a 
blacksmith and had the locks knocked off. A good 
story is told of him. Once when he went for his 
holiday the altar candles were removed from their 
sticks. Someone remarked to him that when he 
went the lights went too. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but 
the sticks were left.’’ 


I feel that in my first edition I have not 


Dean Cowie. done to Dean Cowie all the justice I 


could wish. He had my admiration. He 
was a prince among Deans, and though somewhat 
stern in appearance, you found him on close 
acquaintance a most kindly and lovable man. It 
was a pleasure to consult him, for he was so quick 
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that he caught your meaning at once, and gave you 
a suitable reply ; and then you could always depend 
that he would keep to what he had said. When I 
came to Manchester things were in a bad way. ‘The 
first part of the Communion Office was said in the 
Nave, the alms were carried off to the vestry with- 
out being presented at the Holy Table ; there was 
no proper oblation of the Elements; and the first 
time that I was present and unwittingly changed 
the order I underwent a severe reprimand, my 
conduct being ascribed to the conceit of a young 
man wishing to give a lesson to his elders. On 
another occasion I was nearly dismissed the 
Cathedral for taking the eastward position at the 
early Celebrations—a position now taken by all the 
Clergy at all the Celebrations. 


It is in a great measure due to Dean Cowie that 
a better state of things was brought about. He 
met with violent opposition from the extreme 
Protestant party, who made his Manchester life as 
uncomfortable to him as they could; but he 
persevered, and in course of time, though never 
what may be called a popular Dean, his sterling 
good qualities won the general esteem, and his 
departure for Exeter was a subject of regret. ‘The 
following anecdote will shew the nature of the 
opposition which he sometimes met with, and the 
mettle he could shew in meeting it. He wore a 
little skull cap to protect his bald head from the 
cold. ‘The extreme Protestants, who were always 
suspicious of him, got the idea that it was a biretta 
or some other Popish headgear, and sent him a 
letter threatening him if he appeared in it again. 
He was preaching a course of sermons in the 
Cathedral at the time. He mounted the pulpit 
without his cap, and said, ‘‘I have received an 
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anonymous letter vowing vengeance against me if 
I appear again in the little cap which I wear to 
protect me from the cold. It is thought to have a 
Popish meaning. Anyone who holds such an 
opinion is more fit to be the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum than the member of a Christian congrega- 
tion. Having said this, I resume my cap.’’ He 
never heard any more of his cap. 


Dean Oakley was a dear, good fellow, 


Dean Oakley. and I loved him. More than once a hat 


was brought to the Cathedral covered 
with mud. The Dean, in his impulsive way, had 
put his head out of the carriage window, and the 
breeze had deprived him of his headgear. ‘The hat, 
bearing his name, was sent to the Cathedral. 


He was fired with the noble ambition to bring 
the different classes of the community into closer 
touch with one another, but was frustrated in his 
good intentions by human perversity. At Carlisle 
he instituted a series of social evenings to which all 
sorts and conditions were invited, but the proud 
county families strongly objected to meet their 
tailors and shoemakers on equal terms. At Man- 
chester he began evenings of a somewhat similar 
character, with scarcely greater success. There 
was a discussion to which a general invitation was 
given. On one occasion at which I was present 
the theme chosen was Socialism. ‘The Dean rightly 
invited leading Socialists to take part in the con- 
sideration. ‘The introductory paper, which was 
sensible and moderate, was read by one of their 
principal men. When he had done, up jumped a 
little man of rough exterior, who said, ‘‘ Mr. 
has let you down very easily. My policy is swords 
and goons’’ (so he pronounced ‘‘guns’’). After 
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him a man discoursed eloquently on the equal right 
of all to property. When he had done came 
another on the opposite side, who said, ‘‘I see that 
the last speaker has a very handsome watch. Might 
I ask him whose property that is?’’ ‘‘Oh,”’ the 
speaker replied, ‘‘ I don’t mean personal property,”’ 
which was the only property he had. We did not 
get much nearer to a solution of this thorny 
problem. 


The Dean found much difficulty in ruling his 
Chapter. Once, when smarting under some more 
than usual variance, in giving evidence in a certain 
action the leading Counsel said to him, ‘‘I think, 
Mr. Dean, that your foundation consists of one 
Dean and four Canons?’’ MHe said, ‘‘ You are 
quite wrong sir. It consists of four Deans and one 
Sub-Dean.’’ 


Manchester people were not a little blind to his 
many excellent qualities. He did not receive, while 
living, all the credit he deserved, but a beautiful 
window was erected to his memory after his death. 


There was a singular omission in my 


Dean Maclure. former booklet. I failed altogether to 


mention among the Deans I had known, 
Dr. Maclure, with whom I had worked longest and 
most intimately. The following sentence, which 
was in my manuscript, but by a strange mischance 
was omitted in the printing, will explain the reason 
of my silence :—‘‘ As Dean Maclure has so lately 
left us, as his work is so well remembered and 
highly appreciated in Manchester, and as Dr. 
Boutflower has so fully spoken of him, no words of 
mine are required.’’ 
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(3) CANONS I HAVE KNOWN. 


Canon Wray was senior Canon when I 


Canon Wray, came to the Cathedral. He was an old 


man then, and, though he retained his 
fine presence, had the voice almost of a child. He 
continued to preach, but few could hear him. He 
was able and zealous, but was something Oras 
martinet. A Memoir has been written of him 
which throws much light on the Cathedral before 
my time. 


I was Canon Richson’s Curate before 


Canon Richson. I came to the Cathedral. He was 


seen to greatest advantage in his own 
parish, where he was a splendid organiser and 
worker ; but he also filled with distinction various 
offices in the Cathedral, and he was an expert in 
matters of education, on which he was much con- 
sulted. Like Canon Parkinson, he had a seizure 
in the Cathedral pulpit, from which he never 
sufficiently recovered to resume work. When he 
died he left his money—subject. to a life interest for 
his niece—to the Dean and Canons in trust, to be 
used for training candidates for the ministry ; and 
as Mrs. Richson did the same, there will be in 
course of time a goodly sum available for this 
excellent purpose. 


Of Canons Durnford and Marsden I 


Canons Durnford have not much to say. Both were 
and Marsden. very able men. The former became 


Bishop of Chichester; the latter 
gave up the Canonry when obliged to take the 
living of St. George’s, Hulme, and retired to his 
College living in Essex. Canon Marsden was a 
charming preacher, especially on the Parables and 
Miracles, from one or other of which he often took 
his text. 
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The appointment of Durnford as a 
Canon Woodard. Bishop left the nomination of his 
successor to the Crown, whose 
hands were not tied by the Manchester Rectory 
Division Act. Gladstone, who was then Prime 
Minister, selected Woodard, a man of real distinc- 
tion, who had rendered invaluable benefit to the 
Church by his graded middle-class schools, which 
are splendid in conception and execution. These 
schools had the warmest place in his heart, but he 
did not neglect his duties as Canon. He once said 
to me, ‘“‘ If you want to raise money, go in for a big 
sum: it is as easy to get a thousand pounds as a’ 
hundred.’’ 


A word must be said about dear old 
Canon Gibson. Canon Gibson. He was the lowest 
Churchman of all, yet he was the only 
one who took my part in the matter of the eastward 
position. He was a generous, high-souled Christian 
gentleman, whose word was as good as his bond. 

His very appearance inspired confidence. 


Canon Crane went into the pulpit and 
Canon Crane. continued Canon Richson’s sermon when 
the latter had a seizure. No other man 
could have done it. He was a beautiful reader of 
the Bible, especially of the pathetic and dramatic 
| parts. 


Canon Kelly. Canon Kelly has so lately left us that his 
work is in the minds of all. 


I must not omit the genial old 

Canon Woodhouse, Canon Woodhouse, whose figure, 
which is familiar to most of my 

readers, rises up before me as I write. To see 

him was to feel better, and to know him to become 
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better. I must content myself with a tribute to his 
memory, for I have little to say about him. He 
was one of those who go on calmly in life, honoured 
and fulfilling their duty faithfully and well, but 
who leave no distinct mark behind them. 


The present Bishop of Lincoln is a man 
Canon Hicks of a different order. All recognised 
his great ability, and many like myself 

delighted in his preaching, and missed it much 
when he went away. He held strong opinions, 
and expressed them strongly, and as_ others 
held theirs equally strongly he was not always 
at one with the congregation. From time to 
.time he brought the subject of the Boer War into 
his sermons, at which some grew restive. Once 
a lady rose from her seat in the front row and 
went clattering down the middle aisle in her high- 
heeled boots, and passed out. Others at times 
pursued the same course. Sueh conduct seems to 
me an even greater offence to the House of God 
than to the preacher. It shows, moreover, but a 
feeble faith in the justice of a cause not to be able 
to listen with patience to what can be said on the 
other side; and Canon Hicks was always worth 
hearing, even when you least agreed with him. 
Another subject which provoked criticism was that 
of Temperance. He realised fully the deadly evils 
of the drink traffic, and could not always speak with 
a calmness possible to a less ardent zeal. He has 
gone from us, but has left behind him here many 
warm friends and admirers, who wish him God 
speed in the higher office to which he has been 
called, and pray that grace may be given him to 
follow closely in the steps of his saintly predecessor. 


THE REv. MI 


OR CANON WESTMORE, M.A. 


(4) MINOR CANONS, ORGANISTS, &c. 


I now descend the scale to Minor Canons. My 
colleagues have been too numerous to mention by 
name. I must content myself with assuring them 
that they were very pleasant to me, and that J hold 
them very highly in love for their works’ sake. I 
name three, making the selection which best suits 
my tale. 


Mr. Westmore had the warmest place in 


Minor Canon my heart. He brought me to the 
Westmore Cathedral, and it was the fund raised by 
and the Sunday him which maintained me while I was 
Evening Services. Curate. He was not brilliant, and never 


preached when he could avoid doing so, 
but he had a singular power of influencing 
others, and was a striking example of the old 
saying, ‘‘It is dogged as does it.’’ He established 
the Sunday Evening Services in spite of the 
Canons, who thought that people should then be 
in their own homes. ‘These Services are a special 
feature of the Cathedral, and deserve more than a 
passing notice. ‘They were begun in 1857, and 
were the first of such Services held in any Cathedral 
in England. ‘They had their first home in the 
Derby Chapel, which was fitted up for the purpose. 
They soon outgrew the accommodation there, and 
had to be transferred to the Nave. ‘They won their 
way at once, and have never looked back during 
the 56 years of their existence, and are at the 
present time more popular than ever. No special 
attractions were employed at first. Bishop Prince 
Lee never preached at them; the Canons did not 
grace them with their presence ; selected preachers 
were not sought; with the exception of Dean 
Bowers, the Minor Canons and Curate were the 
sole officiants. Whence then their popularity? I 
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give these as the causes :—The sermons were made 
short, practical, and earnest ; all the seats were free 
and open—first come first served was the rule; all 
the assistants from the Clergy downwards were 
volunteers; the maintenance of the Services was 
made to depend on the free-will offerings of the 
people ; and the congregations were thus led to feel 
that the Services were their own. ‘These simple 
means filled the Cathedral to overflowing, and will 
fill any church where they are faithfully, con- 
sistently, and affectionately applied. 


The following episode will serve to show some 
of the elements of which the congregations were | 
composed. ‘The Clergy, seeing the same faces 
before them Sunday after Sunday, were led to 
think that these sheep without a shepherd would 
be glad of a visit from them. Accordingly a box 
was placed in the porch, with a request that all 
who wished for such a visit should put their names 
and addresses therein. The box was opened with 
much fear and trembling, a great addition of labour 
being anticipated. It was found to contain only a 
card or two. The reason for this want of response 
was discovered afterwards. It became evident that 
these people had left their Parish Churches to 
escape the importunity of their Clergy to engage 
in work for which they felt themselves unqualified 
or were unwilling to undertake, and now they 
feared that if they made themselves known to the 
Cathedral Clergy they would have escaped Scylla 
only to fall into Charybdis. 


The names of those who rendered material 
assistance to Mr. Westmore should be mentioned— 
the late Mr. Herbert Birley, without whose liberal 
assistance the Sunday Evening Services could 
hardly have been started ; and the Heywood family, 
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Letts. 


always foremost in good works. Mr. Arthur 
Heywood was one of the main supports of the work 
in the Parish. 


Here I may mention the Voluntary Choir, who 
were a chief element in the success of the Sunday 
Evening Services, and who have done faithful ser- 
vice all along. They have assisted not only on 
Sunday evenings, but at the early Choral Celebra- 
tions, and at Confirmations and other special 
occasions. At one time there was a flourishing 
Association of Voluntary Choirs, but it fell to pieces 
through the jealousy of Organists. 


Dr. Troutbeck received his appointment 


Dr. Croutbeck. at Manchester Cathedral soon after I 


came. He had one of the most beautiful 
voices I ever heard, and many people used to 
come to the Cathedral to hear him intone. He was 
then in the full vigour of manhood, and he did 
splendid service by bringing the Cathedral music 
into better order, and by his work in the parish. 
His Manchester Chant Book is well known. He 
and Mr. Westmore were fast friends, and he showed 
great kindness to me. When he left for a similar 
but more conspicuous post at Westminster Abbey, 
it was a cause of general regret, and he and Mrs. 
Troutbeck were the recipients of very handsome 
testimonials. 


Minor Canon Letts was a dear friend of 


Minor Canon mine, and I could say many things about 


him. He will serve to tell a good joke 
of which he and I were the subjects. 
When the new Muniment Room was built, the 
staircase was made to fit me, a little man, rather 
than Letts, a big, stout man. About this time the 
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living of Newton Heath was offered to and accepted 
by Letts. This gave occasion to some wit to observe 
that as it was necessary to have a new staircase or 
a new Minor Canon, the Chapter, choosing the less 
expensive course, gave Letts the living, and sup- 
plied his place by a new man who could go up the 
staircase. 


| 

| 

| 
Mention may be made of a Clerk in Orders who | 
rose to distinction. He was a most grandiloquent | 


preacher. Once in a burst of eloquence he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Christ, when He walked on the water, 
suspended the laws of hydrostatics.’? His supreme 
effort was a sermon on the sanitary arrangements of 
the Jews, which had real merit and secured him 
advancement. ‘This gave birth to the witty but 
offensive saying that he reached preferment by way 
of the main sewer. 


Other Clergy there are who were fellow-workers 
with me. I should like to mention them by name 
but I forbear. We took sweet counsel together and 
walked in the House of God as friends, and though 
we are now separated from one another in body, in 
spirit we are not divided. 


Mr. Harris was Organist in my earliest 
Organists. days. He was succeeded by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, who soon became popular by 
reason of his tact and agreeable manners. He has 
become the property of others, though we still hold 

him in affectionate remembrance. 

Dr. Pyne still belongs to Manchester. It seems 
but a day since he came, a mere lad, to the Cathedral, 
and now the grey hairs on his head are not a few. I 
am not a musician, but I always felt that when he 
was at the organ there was a master there. When he 
played the ‘‘ Dead March’’ I trembled and felt as 
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if cold water was running down my back. It 
cannot be long before he may be called upon to 
play it over me. When that happens I hope he 
and others may say, ‘‘ God bless you, old friend.’ 
He is a man of many parts. We shall not soon 
forget his paper on ‘‘ Church Hymns’’; and when 
he reads the Lessons in Church we listen with 
attention. 


Few will now remember Meadowcroft, who 
rendered great assistance in the first days of the 
Sunday Evening Services. His Psalter, pointed for 


chanting, was very popular at one time, and is still © 


used, I believe, in some churches. 


(5) LAYMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


A word must be said about Sir W. H. 


Churchwardens. Houldsworth. His splendid present 


of the organ, and his noble gifts on 
other occasions when great things were doing, are 
known to most; but his many little kindnesses 
have never been published and are known to few. 
He has been many years out of Manchester, but 
still retains a keen interest in its affairs. He was 
Churchwarden 1866 to 1869. 


Alderman Lamb, 1873 to 1879, belonged to what 
is called the Protestant Party, but I have heard him 
on more than one occasion administer a well- 
merited rebuke to some of Dean Cowie’s most 
violent opponents. 


Mr. George Milner, whom perhaps I remember 
best, held office for ten years, 1879 to 1888. ‘To 
him was mainly due the inception of the restoration 
begun in 1882. He is happily with us still. 
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Sir John William Maclure, who was a splendid 
benefactor to the Cathedral, was Churchwarden for 
seventeen years, from 1881, but as he has been fully 
spoken of elsewhere I pass him by without further 
notice. 


First in time come the Brothers Andrew, 


Che Brothers without whom no history of the 
Andrew. Cathedral would be complete. Mr. 


Charles Andrew was the Deputy Parish 
Clerk, and was the best-known man in Manchester. 
It was jokingly said of him that his mouth assumed 
a peculiar shape from the constant repetition of the 
words ‘‘ Four and sixpence’’—the price of the 
banns. His ‘‘ Amens’”’ were very prolonged, and 
as at the christenings he had to commence a fresh 
one almost before the last was finished, the sound 
was continuous, and was compared by a facetious 
lady friend of mine to the rise and fall of the hum 
of a threshing machine as heard in the country. But 
I fear lest in telling amusing things of him, his real 
merit should be overlooked. Let me try to make 
this clear to you by an example. On one Christmas 
morning in my time there were 80 weddings. In 
every case the signatures of principals and witnesses 
and other details had to be entered in two books. 
On this occasion the entering lasted until 4 p.m. 
This is of course an extreme case, but the same 
thing went on in a less degree every Sunday and 
most week-days. Get this into your mind, and 
then look and see with what neatness and care the 
entries have been made. If you seek his monument, 
look at the registers that he kept. His name may 
be almost forgotten now, but he has left behind 


him a testimony which anyone may see who cares 
to look for it. 
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The other brother was a man of means. 
made liberal gifts to the Cathedral, among which 
were the East Window and the pavement of the 
Chancel. He also rendered much personal service. 
He was a bit of a character. Having to make a 
speech at a Missionary Meeting, he delivered him- 
self thus: ‘‘ As I came here I heard two blackbirds 
twittering ; one said to the other’’ (here he imitated 
the birds) ‘‘‘I love you, I love you, I love you’; 
to which the other replied, ‘ Shew it, shew it, shew 
it.’ If you love the Missionary cause, shew it, 
shew it, shew it.’’ His words drew much applause 
and cash. ‘This story has been told before in one of 
the Rev. Geo. Huntington’s books. 


Now that I am on the subject of the 


Rr. Oaden. 


Clerk I may as well bring in Mr. Ogden, 


the 


Assistant Clerk, who could say 


‘* Amen ’’ with the best. 


I have him before me as 


he used to sit in the Derby Chapel on a Sunday 
afternoon, with a card before him to rest paper on 
to take down particulars for entry in the register. 
Rumour says that he used to deposit a sixpence as 
a gentle hint to the faithful. But I do not know 
this for certain, and do not wish to libel his 
memory. He was great on the subject of the Sick 
and Funeral Society. At the annual meetings he 
reigned supreme. He had all details at his finger 
ends, and could tell with unfailing accuracy how 
many had received sick pay and been buried during 
the year. So eloquent did he become that it made 
one almost long to be buried. Worthy man! he has 
gone where sick and funeral societies are needed no 


more, 


He , 


A word should be said about Mr. Lings, 
Rr. Linas. the Comptroller. He was not to be taken 
as an authority on ritual or on the con- 
duct of Divine Service, but in his own domain of 
finance and business arrangements he could not be 
beaten. In such matters it was Mr. Lings who 
pulled the strings, and he knew how to keep them 
in his hands, and people were wise enough to let 
him do so. As I write, I can see his familiar figure, 
mounted on a bench in the Cathedral, giving direc- 
tions to a church full of recipients of the Pilkington 
Charity. His address was practical, and was 
listened to with an attention rarely given to 
sermons. Peace be with his memory. 


The name of Sever should not have been 

Che Sever omitted from my former book. I knew the 
Family. late Mr. Charles Sever intimately. His 
hospitality to the Clergy and his interest 

in their work were unfailing. His nephews have 
followed in his steps. Mr. Cornelius Sever was a 
member of the Voluntary Choir till his health broke 
down, and a most liberal contributor to the 
Cathedral Country Home, and a zealous worker in 

its behalf. Mr. William and Mr. John Sever have 
thrown their heart as well as their skill into the 

work of printing, and it is they who have enabled 


me to clothe my present offspring in a becoming 
dress. 


The Bridgford family should also be 
Che Bridaford mentioned. Their connection with the 
Family. Cathedral has lasted for more than half 
a century. The present representative, 
Mr. W. C. Bridgford, whom I knew as a boy, but 
who is now a grandfather, still continues to do good 

work in the Sunday School. 
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Of others, I shall observe no order, but shall 
skip about from high to low, from grave to gay, as 
memory brings my characters before me. 


Of the Day Choir of my old days none remain. 
Nat Dumville was the last to go. Dear old man ! how 
often have I seen his familiar face and heard his 
beautiful voice in the Cathedral ; and listened else- 
where to his singing, as no other couid sing, 
““Come whoai to thi childer and me,’’ and other 
of Waugh’s beautiful Lancashire ballads. He and 
I came to the Cathedral about the same time: he 
has gone, and I remain. 


I have some hesitation in speaking of Dr. 
Andrew Boutflower because he is still active among 
us, but I cannot pass over without acknowledgment 
the great services which he has rendered by the 
gratuitous advice which he has long given to the 
Choir and officials, by the valuable gifts which he 
has bestowed from time to time, and last, but not 
least, by the most interesting little book on the 
Cathedral which he has lately published. 


Many zealous and devoted workers in the Church 
and Parish arise in my memory as I write, but I am 
hindered by an embarras de richesse. I mention 
three only—two of whom were Managers of the 
Bank of England in Manchester, the other a simple 
clerk in a Manchester warehouse. 


Mr. Nix gave his services principally to the 
Voluntary Choir, where his attendance was unfail- 
ing, his discharge of his duties exemplary, and to 
which his social position gave dignity. His stalwart 
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frame added importance, for he stood some six feet 
three inches in height; the only difficulty was to 
find a surplice long enough for him. I once thought- 
lessly asked him to dinner on a Wednesday evening 
to meet a friend. His reply was that he should 
have been very happy to come, but that he felt 
bound to be in the Choir at the Evening Service. I 
felt that he was right, and that I had been wrong. 


Captain Lempriere was Superintendent of the 
Boys’ Sunday School, and his military training 
enabled him to bring a number of undisciplined 
boys under rule, and to teach the elder lads order 
and manners—a much-needed lesson. Teachers 
and scholars sometimes kicked against the strictness 
of his discipline, but when he died all felt that they 
had lost a ruler who could ill be spared. 


Mr. James Holmes I knew when he was quite a 
lad, and the longer I knew him the more I loved 
and respected him. His loyalty was unswerving, 
and so great was his tact and wisdom that the 
wildest would yield to his counsel. He got me out 
of many a tight corner. 


But someone will say to me, ‘‘ How about 

Woinren women workers? Is the soil of your Church 

Workers. so barren that it will grow only men?” 

Here a still greater embarras de richesse 

meets me. I cannot mention some and leave out all 

the others. I must content myself with saying that 

I have in my mind’s eye an instance of one who is 

still living and at work. She is simple, unselfish, 

|| and full of enthusiasm for the noble cause she has 
in hand. Her price is above rubies. 
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(6.) IMPROVEMENTS TO THE FABRIC. 


applicant for Canon Richson’s curacy, I was taken 
to see the Cathedral. I shall never forget the 


| 

; 

| When I came to Manchester in 1861 as an | 
| 

| 

| shock which my feelings received. "The sight met 

my eyes of a building whose tower was half down, 

and the whole of the structure was as black as if it 

had been up a chimney. ‘The interior view was no 

better. I saw unsightly galleries, a Nave blocked 

up by benches, walls plastered and not very clean. 


1 I said to myself, if I had not gone too far to retreat, | 


I would steer clear of a Diocese whose principal 


church is allowed to remain in such a condition. 
/ How different is the sight which now meets the eye. 
1 | The church has not indeed attained the dimensions 
and grandeur of a Cathedral, but it is one of which 
any city may be proud. I proceed to enumerate the 


principal changes which have been made. 


The old Tower with its beautiful propor- 
Rebuilding of tions is shewn in my first illustration. ‘The 
| the Cower. lower part was probably built about 1330, 
the upper portion being attributed to George | 
West in 1518. ‘The ‘Tower was entirely removed in 
1863. ‘The foundation stone of the present Tower | 
was laid on August 4th, 1864, by Bishop Prince | 
| Lee. The new ower was completed in 1867, and 
| was formally opened on Whit Sunday, May aist, 
1868, on which occasion there was a procession from 
the Town Hall, and a service in Church. I was 
| present both at the laying of the foundation stone 
i and at the celebration of the completion of the 
| work. 
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This was begun when Dr. Cowie was 
Restoration of Dean. ‘The stone had been so hacked 
the Rave. to make the plaster stick that it had 
to be entirely replaced, and so the 
restoration amounted almost to a rebuilding. A 
French writer has said that ancient buildings have 
three enemies—Time, Revolutions, and the Restorer, 
the last being the worst of the three. Manchester 
was fortunate to have in Mr. Crowther an architect 
of taste and judgment. The Nave has been practi- 
cally rebuilt, yet every line of the old building has 
been preserved, with the result that we possess an 
unsurpassed specimen of Perpendicular architecture. 
If you want to see the Cathedral in perfection, 
enter by the west door when the Nave and Choir 
are lighted up. 


The north and south porches add much to the 
beauty and convenience of the building. The former 
was erected in 1888, by Thomas and Jonas Craven 
and Mrs. Sarah Worthington, in memory of their 
father, Alderman James Craven. ‘The latter was 
built by Mr. James Jardine, in 1891. Mr. Crowther 
was the architect of both. 


The new vestries are built in the yard on the 
south side of the Choir. It is a matter of regret 
that they spoil the best view of the full length of 
the Cathedral, but no more convenient situation 
could be found. 


I speak on this subject, with reluctance 

Che Victoria and some diffdence. ‘The situation of 
Porch, the Cathedral, standing as it does, 
raised high above the road, with 

nothing in front to interrupt the view, is grand. 

Mr. Crowther, who was a man of large ideas, wished 

to take advantage of it by pulling down the present 


Che Little Organ. 


tower and erecting three towers in its stead, 
approached from the road by a flight of steps. This 
would have been splendid. It would have cost a 
large sum of money, but Lancashire people are not 
in the habit of letting money stand in the way of 
any scheme, the expediency of which they are con- 
vineed, and they would have done this, and more, 
to make the Old Church a fit Cathedral for the 
Diocese. ‘Io connect the tower with the road by a 
porch, however handsome, was, in my judgment, to 
lose the advantage of the situation, and so a mis- 
take. 


The small Cathedral Organ now 
standing in the Ely Chapel is 
interesting both historically and 
artistically. It represents one of the 
first-fruits of the restoration of the ‘‘ King of 
Instruments ’’ to its proper position in the service of 
song after the wanton destruction of all musical 
instruments by the Puritans. At the Restoration, 
the English organ builders having all died out, 
Continental craftsmen were invited to this country, 
Father Smith being the chief one, and it is to this 
artist that we owe the sweet-toned instrument we 
now refer to. It was built as the organ for the 
Choir of the Collegiate Church. In old prints it 
appears facing the High Altar, and picturesquely 
completing the vista of the west end of the stalls. 
Apparently in after years atriother organ was added 
for parochial purposes at the west end, but the 
‘Father Smith’’ was always used for the daily 
offices of the Choir. It was used on the day that 
the Pretender came to service with his chief officers, 
and constantly afterwards until superseded by one 
built by Nicholson, of Worcester, placed on the 
north side of the Choir, near the Altar. It is 
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singularly sweet in tone and extraordinarily full in 
quality of sound. It is virtually as it ever was, 
save for some treble octaves of pipes which were 
substituted for some so decayed that it was neces- 
sary to replace them. Some years ago it was lent to 
St. Saviour’s Church, Cheetham ; on its return it 
was most carefully put in order under the direction 
of Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne, and a light Bourdon, 
16 feet, added, also a pedal clavier. For all prac- 
tical purposes it represents Father Smith at his 
best. And even now, when any repairs are needed 
to the big organ, it is used to supply its place in 
the daily Services. "The late Dr. E. J. Hopkins, of 
the T‘emple, the author of the ‘‘ History of the 
Organ,’’ once told Mr. St. John Baptist Joule 
that a very pleasant reminiscence of Manchester 
Cathedral was hearing a diapason movement by the 
then Organist, Mr. J. J. Harris, performed on the 
little organ, which, he said, charmed him by the 
purity and beauty of the tone. 


(7.) CHARITIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


The Cathedral has given birth to many 


Raves’ Charities, the most important of which 
Charity, is that left by Edward Mayes in 1764. 


It consisted then of a capital sum _ of 
#120, the interest of which he directed to be given 
away at the Cathedral on Good Friday in money or 
food. ‘The capital was laid out in the purchase of 
vacant land at Shudehill, then supposed to have 
little value. This land was let on long leases. ‘The 
Charity is now worth £4,000 per annum, and when 
the last leases fall in will reach £7,000 or £8,000, so 
mightily has it grown and increased. During my 
Chairmanship of this’ Charity a new scheme for 
its administration was submitted to the Charity 
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Commissioners and approved by them. Now a sum 
not exceeding ten shillings is given weekly to the 
deserving poor of Manchester. 


Minshull’s Charity was: founded for the 

Minsbull’$ = purpose of apprenticing poor lads to trades. 
Charity. The senior Minor Canon is a Trustee by 
virtue of his office. The late Canon Kelly 

took a great interest in this Charity, and was 
Chairman for many years. The changes of time and 
custom having rendered it almost useless, the 
| Trustees drew up and submitted to the Charity 
Commissioners a new scheme, which received their 
sanction and is now in force, viz., to extend its 
application to promising poor boys by granting 
them Exhibitions to Higher Grade Schools. It is 
| thought that thus the original intention of the 
founder is carried out in a way more suited to 
modern times. Minshull’s place of business was 
in Cateaton Street, at the corner of the foot passage 


leading to the Cathedral. On the left hand side of 
this passage there is a stone let into the wall 
recording this Charity and giving the names of the 
Trustees. 


The Cathedral has also given birth to many 
Country valuable Institutions, among which I name 
home. a modern one on account of its unique 

character. Dwelling in the slums of our 

great city are women who never get a holiday from 
year’s end to year’s end because they cannot leave 
their children. ‘The Cathedral Country Home at 
Mellor enables them to have a week or ten days’ 
run among the Derbyshire hills, and to take their 
children with them. ‘This Institution is not so || 


widely known as it ought to be. 
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The Ladies’ Jubilee School was founded 
Ladies’ Jubilee to commemorate the Jubilee of George 
School. the Third. It trains orphan girls for 
domestic service. The Cathedral can 
hardly claim to be its parent, but the School-house 
was for many years in the Parish, and the girls 
were to be seen on Sundays at its Services, present- 
ing with the Chetham boys in their quaint costume 
a sight to gladden the hearts of the faithful. As the 
School-house in New Bridge Street had fallen into 
decay, and the lease had nearly expired, it was 
necessary to seek fresh premises. Nothing suitable 
could be found, so that a new School had to be 
built. This is situate in Bury Old Road. It is a 
pity that the children are thus removed from the 

care of the Mother Church. 

While I am speaking of the Jubilee School I 
cannot leave unnoticed a noble deed of a wealthy 
couple. Every year in the spring they throw 
open their beautiful mansion at Windermere, 
and thus enable some forty girls to exchange 
the sight of the chimneys of Salford for that of 
the lovely hills of the Lake District. The girls 
are there now, or were a short time ago, for I 
received from them a beautiful gift of daffodils sent 
to make gay my sick-room, with which was a sweet 
little letter from a girl I knew, who signed herself 
** Your little Lion.’’ I scarcely know whether the 
host and hostess of whom I speak will be pleased 
with what I have said, for in this matter they hardly 
let their left hand know what their right hand 
doeth. 


A layman has asked me to account for 

Brown Gown the disappearance of this Charity, 
School. familiar to the older race of Church 
people by the attendance at the 

Cathedral Services in their brown gowns, of the 
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girls who had their School-house in Long Mill- 
gate, where it still exists, and over the door of 
which may be read, ‘‘ Girls’ Charity School.’’? The 
migration of the population and the erection of 
other schools in the surrounding parishes having 
rendered it almost useless, I was led to look up the 


Trust Deed, where I discovered that the Charity | 


was not restricted to girls, the wording being simply 
“‘for the education of children in the principles of 
the Church of England.’’ At my suggestion Dean 
Maclure referred the matter to the Charity Com- 
missioners, who sanctioned the application of the 
funds to the purpose of assisting to give a sound 
religious education to the Cathedral chorister boys, 
for which purpose the small endowment is now 
employed. 


George Pilkington directed in his will 


Che Pilkington that a sum not exceeding £10 per 
Dinner. annum should be spent on a dinner to 


the Clergy, Churchwardens, and Sides- 
men who took part in the distribution of his Charity. 
No wine more expensive than port was to be drunk, 
and it was further directed that his memory should 
be given and received in silence. Many have said 
what a pity it was that this money was not added 
to the Charity. I am not so certain of this. He 
was a man of great sagacity, and he knew that 
with Englishmen the stomach often holds the key 
of the position. ‘This dinner gave an opportunity 
for consultation on matters affecting the Church. I 
have been present many times, and I give it as my 
firm conviction that more good was done at those 
convivial meetings, when wine drunk in moderation 
made glad the heart of man, and good fare gave 
him a cheerful countenance, than ever was done in 
the heated and acrimonious atmosphere of the 
Easter Vestries. 
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(8.) MISCELLANEOUS. 


A word must be said about the bellringers, 
Bellringers for in no class has a greater improvement 
and Bells. taken place. The belfry used to be a 
place where pots of beer were served, 
and the ringers were often far from being religious 
men. Now the work is generally commenced by 
prayer, and the ringers are inspired not only by the 
pride which all skilled workmen have in their craft, 
but by the nobler ambition to devote their ability 
to the service of that great body of which they are 
communicant members. I was once able to do a 
little service to the volunteer ringers, which they 
more than repaid by presenting me with a beauti- 

ful illuminated address. 


A short reference to the bells themselves will be 
of interest. I quote from Locke Worthington’s 
“Description of the Cathedral Church of Man- 
chester ’? :— 


“Sir Ralph Langley, the third Warden of the 
Collegiate Church, gave the first chimes, consisting 
of five bells. Manchester is supposed to be the first 
town in England that possessed a set of chimes. 
In 1679 the five old bells were re-cast into six, and 
in 1706 the six bells into eight, and finally ten.’’ 


An ancient custom existed to ring a merry peal 
of rejoicing yearly on the 2nd of March, to celebrate 
some long-forgotten anniversary ; and two large 
flags waved from the staves fixed by iron cramps to 
the pinnacles of the south-east and north-west 
angles of the tower. On the 2nd of March, 1792, 
while the flags were waving, a tremendous gale of 
wind from the south-west suddenly arose, and by 
the vibration of the tower from the ringing and the 
action of the wind on the flags, the two pinnacles 
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were overturned. One of them pierced the roof of 
the Nave, descended through the Chetham Gallery, 
and into the area of the old baptismal font below; 
the other fell in the churchyard, on the north side 
of the tower, and buried itself a considerable depth 
in the ground. The bells, which in 1825 were 
increased to a peal of ten, were re-hung in the new 
tower in 1868. 


Let those who now ring them or listen to them 
remember the important part, solemn and gay, 
which these bells have taken in the history of the ~ 
city. They have had their share in the joys and 
sorrows even of the humblest of its citizens; they 
have sounded forth a feu-de-joie at the accession of 
the Sovereign or to celebrate some signal victory ; 
they have rung a muffled peal when some great man 
has passed away ; they have called thousands in the 
past, as they call us now, to the worship of God. 
Let us hold in grateful remembrance those who 
laboured to provide them, and have thus enabled us 
to enter into their labours. 


I have already referred to the unique 

Parish interest and value of these ancient docu- 
Reaisters. ments, and of the responsibility resting 
on the Cathedral authorities and people of 

Manchester to guard and preserve them. Money 

can be found in Manchester for most things. Is 

there no one who will defray the cost of rebinding 

some of the old books which are ready to fall to 


pieces ? 
The earliest and most interesting volume, contain- 


ing the entries 1573-1616, has been published by the 
Lancashire Parish Register Society. 
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I wish to speak on this subject more 


The Easter fully than I did in my first edition. 
Vestry. Every ratepayer in the ancient Parish of 


Manchester has a vote or votes at the 
Easter Vestry, which elects Churchwardens and 
Sidesmen not only for the Cathedral, but also for 
the various townships of the ancient parish. This 
parish extends from Prestwich to Stockport, com- 
prises the whole of Manchester and Salford and 
many outlying townships, and counts its population 
by hundreds of thousands. The consequence is 
that any religious party, if it has sufficient zeal, can 
pack the meeting to secure its own ends, and has 
often done so, without any special regard to the 
Cathedral and its services. The defeated party can 
demand a poll. Think for a moment what such a 
poll means! A Parliamentary election is a mere 
trifle to it. It is a dozen of such constituencies rolled 
into one. Such a poll would require weeks, even 
if proper appliances were provided. But no such 
appliances are provided. ‘The Chairman of the 
meeting is the presiding officer. He has no means 
of testing and recording votes, and no money to pay 
expenses. If the question raised really interested 
the ratepayers, he might see nothing before him 
but life-long slavery and ruin. Once during my 
time there was a contested election. Mr. Lings 
attended with the rate books and a few assistants. 
It dragged on its weary length for three or more 
days, and might have been going on still if God 
in His mercy had not provided that a sufficient inter- 
val between the recording of votes should elapse to 
enable the poll to be closed. Strangers to Man- 
chester will think that I am recording some far-off 
practice of the Dark Ages, but this condition of 
things exists to-day. I speak strongly on this 
subject because I feel strongly ; but though I have 
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extenuated nothing, I have set down naught in 
malice. If anything that I now say should help to 
put a stop to this venerable but now worse than 
useless relic of the past, I shall not have written in 
vain. 


The real reason for the discontinuance 


Early Litany of this Service ought to be known. The 
and Address. Minor Canons used to receive as a 


remuneration for their work the rents 
of certain seats in the North Gallery. When this 
money was no longer given, the matter was referred 
to the Bishop, who said ‘‘ No pay, no preach.’? The | 
Bishop’s counsel was not, however, followed. When 
the matter came for decision to my colleague and 
myself, we decided to give up the Service, which 
change of times had rendered quite useless, but 
not without giving an equivalent. So we changed 
the monthly Early Celebration into a weekly one. 
This arrangement has remained ever since, and is 
not likely to be altered. 


In my early days girls selected from 


Whit Monday the various schools, and_ specially 
Service. trained for the occasion, rendered the 


musical parts of the service. Boys 
being less picturesque, were nothing accounted of. 
The change to the present arrangement took some- 
thing from the attractiveness of the service, which 
gained much in other ways. Other changes for the 
better were placing the children who were to enter 
the Cathedral at the head of the procession, thus 
shortening the interval of waiting and also abridg- 
ing the length of the service. ‘The sermons I have 
heard, speaking generally, seemed to me singularly 
ill-suited to interest children. Observe, I say 
‘* speaking generally,’’? so that no living preacher 


need put the cap on. I have had no means of judg- 
ing during the last seven or eight years, but I aim 
told that the preacher now confines himself to a few 
cheerful words to the children, which is all that is 
needed. ‘There was a talk some years ago of giving 
up the service at the Cathedrai. It would be a great 
pity to deprive the scholars of the opportunity for 
worshipping together in the Mother Church. 


The way in which the children assemble 


Procession. and leave Albert Square, and are mar- 


shalled through the city, is a piece of 
strategy worthy of the Iron Duke. The procession 
has gained attractiveness by the substitution of 
beautiful flags and banners for the Bible on a 
cushion, which, though significant and important, 
lacked picturesque effect. I have always been 
pleased to see the faces of numbers of children 
not belonging to the Church of England looking on 
with kindly interest and without a pang of rivalry. 
If we have lost uniformity, we have still some unity 
left. ‘The presence of the veteran George Milner 
for the Soth time consecutively added special interest 
to the procession this year. May he live and have 
strength to attend once more,—and once more after 
that ! 


I have never known the Cathedral 


IRad Persons. without there being a mad_ person 


attached to its services. Generally the 
madness has assumed a musical form. At one time 
it was a man whom we called ‘‘ Precentor Lowe,”’ 
who joined in the choruses with a squeak. At another 
time a lady was the offender, who sang so out- 
rageously that the Churchwardens were at last 
obliged to remove her. She went to a lawyer with 
a view to bringing an action for damages; but the 
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Vso. 


lawyer, who was a wise man, said to her, ‘‘ Madam, 
you have an extraordinary voice’’—(which was 
quite true)—‘‘ I advise you to teach singing.’’ Soon 
after there appeared in the newspaper an advertise- 
ment that Madam , from Academy, would 
give lessons in singing. Whether she got pupils or 
not has not come to my knowledge. 


Occasionally the madness took an amatory form, 
which was more dangerous and embarrassing. 


Once an old lady came to me in the Cathedral ; 
she had the sweetest face I ever saw. She produced 
a Bible, and said that she wished to make her testi- 
mony before a clergyman in order that she might 
see again a dear daughter whom she had lost. She 
read a passage from the Revelation, to which I 
listened with respect and attention, and then we 
parted. I never saw her again, but I have not a 
doubt in my mind that she has found her daughter. 


(9.) A GLANCE INTO THE PAST AND 
FUTURE. 


When Lord de la Warre founded the Collegiate 
Church it was with the object of making more 
adequate provision for the spiritual wants of the 
people of Manchester. ‘This object has been kept 
in view and carried out with more or less fidelity 
down the ages by his successors. But there was a 
nobler purpose in store for his foundation than was 
dreamt of in his or their philosophy. ‘That foun- 
dation was destined to become a centre of spiritual 
life, giving an impulse to every good work for the 
glory of God and the welfare of His Church in a 
vast and important Diocese. ‘This change was 
brought about when, in 1847, the Collegiate Church 
was made a Cathedral ; but the idea has been slow 
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to take root, and has made but tardy progress. The 
time, however, is not far distant—even if it has not 
already come—when it will be fully realised that 
the Cathedral is the predominant partner. 


I have never gone thoroughly into the question 
of the allocation of the Cathedral revenues, but it 
presents itself to me, as one quite impartial, thus: 
The Cathedral is the first charge upon the revenues. 
When the needs of the Cathedral, as defined in the 
Manchester Parish Division Act, have been satisfied, 
then the surplus becomes available for the parishes 
within the Ancient Parish of Manchester. Every 
Incumbent in the Ancient Parish now gets the 
stipend prescribed in the Manchester Rectory Divi- 
sion Act. I feel certain that there is no desire on 
the part of the Dean and Canons to infringe the 
rights of the Rectors, and that when the Cathedral 
services have been maintained in proper dignity, it 
is their wish that the revenues should also provide a 
reasonable stipend for the Clergy within the Ancient 
Parish. ‘The Rectors and their supporters should, 
however, recognise that the Church and its services 
must be maintained in the dignity required by the 
elevation of the old Collegiate Church to the posi- 
tion of a Cathedral. If this is done by both parties, 
there need be no conflict of interests, and conse- 
quently no quarrelling over the money. 


(10,)' . MY. PAROCHIAL, LIFE. 


This portion of my subject may not be so 
generally popular as the other, because the parochial 
side of the institution has in a great measure 
passed away ; but some, like myself, will feel even 
greater interest, and all will like to know how the 


Clergy have dealt with the Parish committed to 
their charge. 
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When I was appointed Curate I decided to reside 
in the Parish. ‘Two houses were taken in Mayes 
Street, and thrown into one; one being used for 
services and classes, and as the residence of two 
Deaconesses ; in the other I lived. I remained there 
seven years, and never had better health ; in fact, I 
was quoted by Bishop Fraser as an instance of one 
who lived in the slums and yet preserved his rosy 
cheeks. This was the centre from which all the 
parochial work radiated. 


On my first coming to the Cathedral, the Parish 


had a population of some 10,000, mostly consist-: 


ing of fustian cutters, umbrella coverers, and a 
sprinkling of slipper and shirt makers, whose hard 
lot, ‘‘ Stitch, stitch, stitch,’’ filled me with pity. 
There were also many lodging-houses, one of which, 
nearly opposite to my residence in Mayes Street, 
was kept by Sailor Bill. It was well conducted 
generally, but now and then the street. was in an 
uproar caused by Sailor Bill having a contention 
with one of his lodgers. 


Half the beggars in Manchester lodged 


Beagars and in Hanover Street. I knew two of them 
Lodgers. well. One was a little man, distorted 


in every limb, who was generally to 
be seen on a go-cart at the entrance to Victoria 
Station, but when the charity of that district 
was exhausted he was moved to other quarters. 
He was a decent fellow, and sometimes sang or 
recited at our parties. One day, having to visit a 
sick person in a public-house, I found him playing 
cards in the bar parlour. He looked ashamed of 
himself on seeing me, but I could not find it in my 
heart to rebuke him, knowing how dull his life 
must be. ‘The other was a man whom probably some 


of my readers may remember. He was always 
dressed in sailor costume. He was a fine figure of a 
man, but had no legs. He was often to be seen in 
Victoria Street, but he, too, frequently changed his 
quarters, and for the same reason. He was married, 
and, what was rare then, and is likely to become 
rarer, he had dominion over his wife. She was a 
Roman Catholic, but, under the influence of his 
stronger will, had posed as a Protestant. In her 
last hours her true faith asserted itself, a priest was 
sent for, the rites of the Church were duly per- 
formed, and the sheep was safely replaced in the 
fold. ‘The Roman Catholics of the neighbourhood 
greatly triumphed over him at their having thus 
plucked a brand from the burning; so he, deter- 
mined not to be beaten, sent for me to pray over her 
dead body and thus turn her back again into a 
Protestant. 


I have great sympathy with beggars who are not 
frauds. There is a man now who sits at the 
Cathedral gate and lifts up his sightless eyes to 
heaven in a mute appeal, as it seems to me, for the 
mercy of God and for the pity and aid of his fellow- 
men. I wonder if there is anyone who cares for his 
soul? And the thought takes possession of me that 
he is as dear, possibly dearer, to God than the Lord 
Mayor when he attends the Cathedral in state. I 
know that a blind beggar who sat by the wayside 
once moved the compassion of the Saviour of the 
world. 


The lodger folk were not a bad lot, taking every- 
thing into consideration. Like Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Parson, I ‘‘ chid their wanderings but relieved their 
pain.’’ We had services for them in the lodging- 
houses, and a more hearty and attentive congrega- 
tion I never ministered to. On these occasions I 
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suffered a foretaste of the pains of purgatory. It 
was part of the hospitality of the entertainers to 
make a large fire, and I was invariably placed with 
my back to it. ‘The only advantage of the fire was 
that it ventilated the room full of dirty people, the 
atmosphere of which could have been otherwise cut 
with a knife. These services were afterwards held 
in the School, where they languished and died. ‘To 
reach this class you must beard them in their dens. 


One of my most pleasant recollec- 


Che Dean’s tions is the Dean’s dinner to old 
Christmas Dinner, people on Christmas Day. It was 


begun by Dean Bowers, and Mrs. 
Bowers, who took great interest in it, always 
presided over the pudding, and added a little 
rum to the sauce, at which the total abstainers 
turned their heads and asked no questions ‘‘ for 
conscience sake.’?’ ‘This annual dinner has been 
continued by the Deans ever since, and has become 
quite an institution. When the meal was over, 
we retired to another room where tea and coffee, 
oranges and tobacco and pipes were served, and 
we gave ourselves up to enjoyment. At the last 
which I attended, one of the old women sang 
““ Annie Laurie,’’ and well she sang it, for she had 
been a street singer, and Dirty Jim danced for the 
edification of the company. Oh, it was grand! I 
have been at many entertainments in a higher class 
where I have enjoyed myself less. The next time 
I saw that old woman she had had a fit—brought on 
perhaps by the high notes of her song—and had 
been taken to the Workhouse Hospital. She was 
sitting by the window, from which the view was 
almost beautiful, and everything was clean and 
comfortable ; yet the old dear wished herself back in 
her filthy hovel in Back Mayes Street, so true are 
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the words of the old song, ‘‘ Be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like home.’’ 


Dirty Jim was a porter in Shudehill Market, 
where his simplicity exposed him to an amount of 
chaff and practical joking which nearly reached 
persecution. He spent his happiest hours at the 
Cathedral services and tea parties. In church he 
always took down the text, and was thus a terror 
to such of us who turned over the tub. At the tea 
parties he has been known to consume as many as 
thirteen cups of tea. He always placed himself 
close to the fire, and when he got hot there arose an 
odour, but not of sanctity. At last he was obliged 
to go into the Workhouse, but he spent his ‘‘ out 
days’’ in the Cathedral. Suddenly his visits 
ceased: Dirty Jim was dead. 


The modern life of the Cathedral as a 
Che Sunday Parish Church is incomplete without 
School. some account of its Sunday School. The 
first Sunday School was in the Shudehill 
part of the Parish, where its memory is still per- 
petuated by the name School Court. From thence 
it was removed to the present building in Todd 
Street, which was erected in 1835. ‘The Jubilee 
was kept under my presidency, when there was a 
large gathering of clergy, teachers, and scholars 

past and present. 


It is a fashion with some people to decry Sunday 
Schools. I am not of that number. It is there that 
a clergyman seeks his confirmation candidates and 
finds recruits for his communicants’ roll. Then, how 
many young men are trained there for their future 
career in life. As I write, I have in my mind one 
who was born in the Cathedral Parish, and received 
his first lessons for good in its Sunday School, who 


is now an Alderman, and in whom I see a possible 
Lord Mayor. Many of its pupils are now doing 
well in distant parts of the earth; they hold their 
old school in affectionate remembrance, and it is 
there that they make their first visit when they 
return home. The Sunday School is valuable as a 
religious institution, but in my judgment its main 
value lies in its social aspect. ‘Tio the young people 
of the working classes it is their club; there they 
seek their diversions, form their friendships, and 
begin their courtings which end in honourable 
marriage. No sight pleased me more than to see 
young women, lately scholars, now married and 
happy mothers, bringing their infants to the School 
parties, to their great pride and to the delight of 
those who had been their companions at School. 
This gave me an object lesson of the social value of 
the Sunday School which I have never forgotten. 


It was with fear and trembling that I gave my 
sanction to the introduction of dancing at the 
School parties. I am now a thorough convert to the 
propriety of this step. It has enabled the authorities 
to substitute a diversion which is innocent and 
delightful to all young people, for those rough-and- 
tumble games which were conducive neither to good 
manners nor good morals. Ever since, I have seen 
a great improvement in those polite attentions due 
from one sex to the other. The general good 
behaviour and propriety of Sunday School dances 
form an example to similar gatherings in higher 
classes of society. 


One party comes as a pleasing recollection to 
me as I lie helpless on my bed. ‘There was always 
a dance on New Year’s Eve. The dancing was 
kept up with great spirit until shortly before 
twelve. Then the bell rang, and the young people 
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took their places ; we sang a hymn together, I al 
them a short address, and we knelt down and joined 
in a silent prayer until the clock struck twelve. 
Then we arose, wished one another ‘‘A Happy New 
Year,’’ and parted. At first, the immediate tran- 
sition from dancing to prayer jarred upon my sense 
of the fitness of things, but I learnt to acquiesce in 
this custom, and to feel that there was no real 
contradiction in passing from one innocent delight, 
which God has placed in the heart, to another 
desire—I ought rather to say necessity—which God 
has also put there, namely, that of worship. 


As I speak of the dear old School, a goodly array 
of superintendents and teachers passes before me. I 
long to call them by their names, but dare not, for 
I cannot mention all, and to leave out any would be 
invidious. I can only acknowledge in a general 
way my debt of gratitude to them for the assistance 
they rendered me in my work. 


The Young Men’s Association had for 


Young Men’s its first President Mr. Nix. It elected 
Association. as its next President—for the institution 


is democratic—the Rev. Canon Beechey, 
and then myself. The Association had many mem- 
bers, and was useful in providing for the recreations 
and instruction of the young men, and continuing 
their connection with the School. I gained con- 
siderable credit for my conduct of it, but what 
credit there was was due to my letting the young 
men manage themselves, only seeing myself that 
this was properly done; and then I could always 
depend upon the steadying influence of Mr. James 


Holmes when the members were inclined to run 
wild. 
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The kindness of my friends often appeared. At 
the time of my Silver Wedding it took the form of 
a silver tea service to my wife, and a watch to my- 
self bearing this inscription :— 

‘To Rev. JoHN M. Envy, M.A., 
From Parishioners and Friends at 
Manchester Cathedral, 


1863 to 1896.’” 
The watch was of gold to correspond with the value 


of the contributions received, and it was remarked 
that it would do for my Golden Wedding. 


When I gave up the presidency of the Young 
Men’s Association, there was again the same kindly 
| remembrance of me. In this case the gift was 
three-fold—an arm chair in which to repose my old 
bones, a chess and card table for my recreations, 
and a writing desk that I might carry on my literary 
pursuits. The first of these provoked the remark 
that though the members would lose me as their 
| President they were determined I should remain 
their Chairman ! 


These gifts were accompanied by a beautiful 
illuminated address, done by a former scholar of 
the School, and signed by those whose esteem I 
most prized. 


I end this part of my subject by drawing 
Conclusion. two conclusions from my parochial ex- 
perience which lie very close to my heart, 
and to which I wish to direct the special attention 
of my readers. 


I.—It is my solemn conviction that I owe the 
greater part of the love and influence which I have 
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been able to gain to my seven years’ residence in 
Mayes Street. I look upon those seven years as 
enabling me to effect more good than I have been 
able to do since. By living among the people, I 
learnt to form a just estimate of the difficulties of 
their circumstances, and of the manifold temptations 
which beset them, and I found virtues even among 
the tramps and beggars of Hanover Street which 
few would think existed. It would be well if more 
of the Clergy lived in the slum districts. My health 
did not suffer there ; but even if this should not be 
the case with others, there are devoted men ready to 
sacrifice health and pleasure for the sake of Him 
Who gave up all for them. But this must be done 
by unmarried men. I could not have lived in Mayes 
_ Street, as I knew it, with a wife and children. 


IJ.—I hold no brief for Church defence, and I 
say nothing about establishment, but I maintain the 
necessity of endowments to carry out the parochial 
system of the Church of England, which ensures to 
every district, however poor, the services of one 
who cares for the souls of those who live there. 
There used to be several chapels around the 
Cathedral ; they have all migrated to richer neigh- 
bourhoods. I do not accuse their ministers and 
supporters of any lack of love for the souls of the 
poor. The result is the defect of the voluntary 
system ; they were obliged to live, and in order to 
do so they had to go where a living wage could be 
obtained. Under similar circumstances, the Church 
might have to do the same. For this reason, I 
think it will be a bad day for the country when the 
Church is disendowed. She will do well enough in 


the richer neighbourhoods, but the poor, who most 
need her ministrations, will be those who suffer. 


I bid adieu to the Church and Parish I love so 
well, with the words of the familiar hymn in my 
mind— 

‘** Jerusalem, my happy home, | 
Name ever dear to me, 


* * * 


Thy joys, when shall I see? ”’ 


Ah, when? Nevermore. May I correct myself 
and say ‘‘ Evermore,’’ for such associations last as 
long as life, and perish not in the grave. 


Early Memorials of the Old Church. 
By the Rev. H. A. Hudson, M.A. , 
Sh 


EW of the many thousands who day by day pass 
to and fro from station and suburb into the 
city, and fewer still of the strangers who visit 
Manchester, have any idea of the rich store of 

memorial which is represented by the ancient yet modern- 
looking building, familiarly known to the inhabitants as 
“The Old Church.’’ Standing on an eminence, upon 
an escarpment of red rock, at the foot of which the 
murky waters of the Irwell flow in narrow winding 
channel, the striking position of the Church has fre- 
quently attracted the admiring notice of travellers from 
the sixteenth century onwards. Although the fabric 
has suffered more than most from the ravages of time 
and the destroyer, while streets and buildings have en- 
croached upon its precincts, it is still impressive as seen 
from the north and west, although dwarfed by the 
colossal modern structures which here, as elsewhere, 
detract from the scale and effect of earlier buildings. Its 
memorials carry us back to a remote past long anterior to 
the date of the present building, and identify its site with 
the original seed plot of local history. They also connect 
the Church and the community which it has served for 
a thousand years with wider spheres of history and asso- 
ciation. In sketching the story of the Old Church, there- 
fore, notice should be taken of its waymarks, not only as 
they point to the town, but also as they serve to connect 
it with the district and the nation at large. By this means 
it will become clear that the cosmopolitan community 
which has grown up around its walls, and which still, not- 
withstanding many changes, has an affectionate regard for 
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its old time traditions, is not, as is sometimes supposed, a 
modern growth of recent date, but the product of forces 
and influences, both from within and without, which have 
been operating during many generations, and in regard 
to which the Old Church stands in no slight degree both 
as a witness and a symbol. In like manner, although to 
a less extent, those influences have re-acted and radiated 
far and wide, and the Church has made its contribution 
as the modern city does to-day to the manifold forces 
which make for wealth and expansion in the nation. 


There can be little doubt that the Church stands on 
the site of the Hill Dun, in which the early settlers of the 
district entrenched themselves in the days anterior to the 
Roman occupation. The strategical advantages of such a 
site are less apparent now than formerly, but in addition 
to the steep declivity on the west, still comparatively 
unobscured, a similar bank on the northern side, bounded 
by the river Irk, and a deep palisaded ditch on the south 
and east sides, rendered it in those days almost impreg- 
nable. The importance of the site, now known as 
Hunt’s Bank, may have appealed also to the Romans, 
although the evidences of military occupation are almost 
entirely confined to the more commodious eminence 
situated about a mile to the south at Castlefield, where a 
similar conjunction of rivers and rock afforded oppor- 
tunity for the construction of a larger and stronger 
castrum. Roman remains in the neighbourhood of the 
Cathedral site, however, have been frequently brought 
to light during the past fifty years, and the rebuilding of 
the tower in 1863, and other excavations more recently 
made, which were carefully noted at the time, have 
demonstrated the existence of ancient sub-structures 
beneath the present building, which strongly resemble 
Roman work elsewhere. 


The causes which led at a later period to the gradual 
desertion of the more important settlement at Castlefield, 


and the reversion to Hunt’s Bank as the natural and 
ecclesiastical centre of the medizeval town, are not easily 
discernible. There is a regrettable scarcity of direct 
evidence. Sufficient data nevertheless exist to indicate 
the probability that the process was a gradual one. 
‘Traces of early burying grounds and foundations of early 
masonry have been discovered on two intermediate sites, 
one near the present St. Ann’s Church, which is situated 
about midway between the Roman camp and the present 
site, and another nearer Hunt’s Bank, close to the street 
long known as St. Mary’s Gate. It is observable, too, 
that the former of these was situated within the area of 
the Acresfield, which in the thirteenth century was con- 
firmed to the people as the common fair ground of the 
town, from which it may be inferred that the Church, if 
any such formerly existed here, had long since dis- 
appeared and given place to another. Adjacent to both 
these sites, and abutting on the Roman road from Chester 
to Hunt’s Bank and the north, were also situated the 
medizeval Rectory and the Church Glebe, still recognis- 
able under the names of ‘‘ Parsonage’’ and ‘‘ College ”’ 
land. But for the ravages of the Danes in the ninth 
century, it might have been possible to elucidate the 
obscurity that shrouds this subject ; as it is, however, all 
we can do is to correlate the facts already summarised 
with the only records bearing upon the pre-Norman 
Church to which reference can be made, and with a 
solitary but exceedingly important Saxon fragment 


which is now preserved in the Consistory Court of the 
Cathedral. 


It is stated in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the 
year 923, that King Edward the Elder, in his re-conquest 
of Danish Mercia, sent a detachment of Mercians up the 
Mersey from ‘Thelwell ‘‘ to Mameceastre in Northumbria 
to repair and man it.’? It was during his time that the 
much debated land between the Ribble and the Mersey, 
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the scene of the labours of Paulinus and others, became 
detached from the sway of Northumbria and annexed to 
English Mercia, being incorporated in the Diocese of 
Lichfield. ‘There is also the record in Domesday which 
states that in the time of King Edward the Confessor 
“the Church of St. Mary and the Church of St. Michael 
held in Mameceastre one carucate of land free from all 
custom save geld.”’ 


Doubts have been raised as to the situation of both the 
churches here referred to. Weighty authority assigns 
St. Michael’s to that part of the Manor of Manchester 
which afterwards formed the Sub-manor of Ashton-under- 
Lyne. ‘The advowson of both churches belonged to the 
Lords of Manchester. ‘The Cathedral, on the other hand, 
has always been dedicated to St. Mary, but whether the 
original Saxon church, or even the St. Mary of Domes- 
day, was on this site, or on one of the intermediate sites 
before mentioned, has not so far been conclusively 
demonstrated. ‘The Saxon stone alluded to above, which 
belongs to the eighth or ninth century, was discovered 
during a restoration of the present building in 1871. 
Containing an inscription of rare archelogical value, it 
possesses a far greater significance than was supposed, 
and may be accepted without doubt as the earliest 
Christian monument in the locality. The fact of its 
having been discovered on the present Cathedral site cer- 
tainly suggests that an early Saxon church once existed 
on this spot, but, on the other hand, the fragment might 
have been brought hither from one of the other sites 
along with other building material. In either case, the 
absence of other remains, whether of Saxon or Norman 
character, and the uncertainty as to when the re- 
occupation of Hunt’s Bank took place, add to the diff- 
culty of determining the point, and the locality of the 
first church of Manchester still remains a matter of 
speculation. 


The settlement of the Normans in Manchester brings 
us at once to surer ground, and to one of the earlier 
Barons, Robert Grelley, is attributed the honour of found- 
ing the considerable church which was the precursor of 
the present building. This Robert, the second of the 
name, was a man of more than local fame, and we may 
account his connection with the wider field of history as 
fortunate both for his country and for the town. Pro- 
minent amongst the Northern Barons who assisted in gain- 
ing Magna Charta from King John, warrior, statesman, 
legislator, ‘‘ vir nobilis et potens,’’ as he was described 
by Matthew Paris, his career places him amongst the 
foremost and most attractive personages in the annals of 
Manchester. It has been suggested that the building of the 
thirteenth century church was an act of expiation on his 
part, with a view to his reconciliation after the sentence 
of excommunication and interdict which he and others of 
the Barons had incurred through their opposition to King 
and Pope. Perhaps we may regard it also as an act of 
local patriotism, which the recovery of his forfeited 
property, and his wider experience of affairs, enabled him 
to carry into better effect. Be this as it may, the remains 
of an early thirteenth century building which from time 
to time have been discovered in the material of the walls 
of the present fabric, indicate a substantial church con- 
sisting of nave, with north and south aisles, chancel, west 
tower and south porch, similar in its main proportions to 
the present one. ‘To this church additions were made in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when its collegiation 
and the development of the chantry system led to its 
assumption of its present form. 


Before passing to the second stage of its history, dating 
from 1421, when the parish church became collegiated, 
mention should be made of at least two names whose 
association with the church, like that of Robert Grelley, 
connects it with the larger life of the nation. Both 
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William de Marcia and Walter de Langton were Rectors 
of Manchester in the thirteenth century. The former, who 
became Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1293, was advanced 
to the high office of Treasurer of England under 
Edward I. He is known as the builder of the Chapter 
House of Wells, and lies buried in the south transept of 
his Cathedral. Walter de Langton, who succeeded him 
at Manchester, was an even more strenuous ecclesiastic, 
filling the same high office of State, and sharing to the 
full the responsibilities and troubles of his turbulent time. 
He, too, becoming Bishop of Lichfield, greatly enriched 
his Cathedral, which was the Mother Church of Man- 
chester, and founded the exquisite Lady Chapel where’ 
he is interred. He also fortified the Cathedral precinct 
with foss and wall. To these should be added Thomas 
la Warr, the last of the family which in 1309 had 
succeeded by marriage to the manor and advowson of 
Manchester, held by the Grelleys for more than two 
centuries. As a benefactor to the church here and else- 
where, Thomas la Warr, though less distinguished in 
public affairs than some of his predecessors, is more 
worthy of veneration by reason of his liberality to Man- 
chester, and his founding of the college places him on a 
level more exalted even than that of his illustrious 
ancestor, whose church he served for the long period of 
nearly fifty years as the last of its Rectors. 


In the causes which led to the collegiation of the 
church may be discerned a more than local significance. 
It is true that the needs of the parish, both spiritual and 
temporal, with its great area and large population, had 
long been insufficiently met, but the spirit of reform, to 
which the collegiation testifies locally, was abroad in the 
country at large. The complaints, too, against neglect of 
worship and the cure of souls, due to frequent non- 
residence on the part of the rectors and their occupation 
in secular affairs, were also local symptoms of a wide- 
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spread abuse. [hat Thomas la Warr had the wit to see 
and the will to remedy these things proves him to have 
been one of the more enlightened men of his time, and 
the generosity of his plans for reform is only equalled by 
the wisdom which conceived them and the methods by 
which their success was achieved. Having in his latter 
years inherited the barony of la Warr from his brother 
John, who died childless, he devoted his substance to the 
college, for the founding of which King Henry V. issued 
letters patent on May 22nd, 1421. His foundation, 
dedicated in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
St. Denis, and St. George, consisted of ‘‘ one chaplain 
master or keeper, eight fellow chaplains and other 
ministers’ (viz., four clerks and six choristers), whose 
business it should be to serve God in Divine worship and 
minister the cure of souls and general advantage of the 
parishioners. ‘The series of documents bearing upon this 
important event, including the Papal confirmation 
recently discovered in the Vatican archives, is of the 
highest interest, and remarkably complete if we except 
the statutes which have perished. The account also of 
the vestry meeting summoned by bell to assent to the 
scheme, and attended by the churchwardens, knights, 
esquires, gentry, and all the ‘‘ community and university 
of the parish,’’ may be regarded as historic. La Warr’s 
charter has formed the basis of three succeeding charters 
belonging to the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and Charles I., 
the last of which is the rule under which the present 
members of the college, now the cathedral body, are 
governed. In Queen Elizabeth’s charter, it may be 
observed, the name of the foundation was changed to 
“‘the College of Christ in Manchester,’’ the title by 
which it has ever since been known. The old Rector 
happily lived long enough to see the success of his plans 
assured, and dying in or about 1426, was buried in the 
Abbey of Swineshead, Lincolnshire, which had also 
received benefactions at his hands. It is to be regretted © 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL : BRASS EFFIGY (RESTORED) OF 
JOHN HUNTINGDON, First “ MASTER OR KEEPER ” 
OF THE COLLEGE. 


that no memorial of this great and good man, save the 
memorial of his works, exists now in the church or city 
of Manchester. 


Among the earliest results of the collegiation were 
the enlargement of the baronial mansion still known as 
“the College,’’ situated immediately to the north of the 
church, which the founder had transferred along with 
other endowments for the use of the clergy. This build- 
ing, now occupied by Humphrey Chetham’s Hospital 
and Library, is beyond question the most interesting 
medieval survival in the city. The enlargement of the 
church, too, proceeded simultaneously, so as to render it - 
more worthy of its new status and requirements. John 
Huntingdon (1422-1458), who was chosen to be the first 
warden, ‘‘a man learned in the learning of the times, 
very devout and magnificent,’’ directed the work and 
lived to see the choir entirely rebuilt, contributing of his 
own income to the cost. He was buried in accordance 
with the directions of his will before the high altar, and 
his fine memorial brass, long neglected and much injured, 
has recently been restored with commendable care and 
judgment and replaced in its rightful position in the 
choir. 


All visitors to the church are struck by the beauty of 
this choir, which is the only part of the church that 
retains its pristine character modified by some alterations 
made about the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
arcade was widened westwards, so as to accord with the 
scale of the new nave. ‘These alterations, with others 
which will be described presently, were carried out in 
Warden Stanley’s time, and included the insertion of 
larger clerestory windows, with a consequent adaptation 
of Huntingdon’s roof, and the furnishing of the choir 
with stalls and screens. ‘They are all works of genius 
which will well repay examination. Notice, too, will be 
taken of the original rebus of the first warden, to be seen 
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in the spandrels of the westernmost beam, viz., (1) a man 
with a dog hunting ; (2) the hunter refreshing himself at 
the wine tuns, the hunting being done; also of the eagles, 
a Stanley emblem, bearing shields and supporting the 
curved and cusped struts that spring from the capitals. 


The nave roof, also original in its main timbers, of 
heavier design than that of the choir though similar in 
construction, is equally admirable. An exceedingly fine 
series of musical angels supports the principals of this 
roof, now seven in number, but originally thirteen. These 
figures are specially valuable as illustrating contemporary 
varieties of wind, string, and percussion instruments. 
They are arrayed in albs, girdled in some cases, and 
amices, and wear for headgear a curious zuchetto with 
side flaps. Those on the north side, which are more 
easily seen than the rest, comprise for the most part 
players on wind instruments. ‘The bosses, carved out of 
the solid throughout, are exceptionally rich and varied. 
The design of the nave, one of the most beautiful of its 
period in the country, is attributed to Warden Langley 
(1465-1481), a member of an opulent local family, a man 
of remarkable zeal and versatility, and a great and 
munificent church builder. It is recorded of him that he - 
gave to the churches of Manchester and Oldham their first 
peal of bells, and he is also credited with the remarkable 
feat of ‘‘making the clocke and chime in Manchester 
Church with his owne hands.’’ In the work of rebuilding 
the Early English nave it has been inferred from former 
remains of the old glass that several local families of 
repute assisted. 


Another, and perhaps the most enterprising of all the 
builders connected with the church, succeeded Langley in 
the wardenship after a brief interval, during whose tenure 
of office improvements of a far-reaching character were 
effected. To warden Stanley’s influence (1485-1509) is 
undoubtedly due what we may call the revised plan of 
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the church which continues substantially to this day. 
Considering the extent of the changes made and the 
enormous cost which they must have involved, it is almost 
as surprising that such changes in a building so recently 
re-constructed should have been enterprised at all, as that 
being once resolved upon, their expression should not 
have been sought in an entirely new building. Possibly 
the beauty of his predecessors’ work and respect for their 
memory held him back. Possibly in the earlier years of 
his wardenship he lacked the means to carry out the more 
ainbitious alternative. But the marks he has left upon 
the church stamp him as a princely benefactor, worthy 
at any rate as a builder of his connection with the 
distinguished family whose name he bore, then at the 
zenith of its power; worthy also of the example and 
training which he received from his step-mother, the 
pious and famous Lady Margaret, whose third husband, 
the warden’s father, became the first Earl of Derby. It 
would be extremely interesting to know who the master 
builder was whom Stanley engaged to carry out his plans. 
There are points of resemblance, especially in the later 
work, which suggest comparison with contemporary work 
at Westminster. Family connections, too, Stanley being 
now step-brother of the reigning monarch, may have had 
a bearing upon the selection, but whoever he was, the 
architect must have been a man of consummate resource 
and skill, the alterations requiring delicacies of adjust- 
ment both in design and construction which only a master 
mind could successfully essay. "The widening of the 
church, involving the re-erection of arcades and adapta- 
tion of the old roofs; the substitution of large single 
windows of five lights throughout the clerestory in lieu of 
former two-light couplets, rendered necessary partly by 
the exigencies of light due to the erection of lateral 
chantries which was then proceeding apace, and partly in 
order to enrich the church with stained glass; the new 
Chapter House, and probably the upper stages of the 
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tower—all these things were Stanley’s work; and, in 
addition, the large Chapel of St. John, as well as the 
magnificent rood screen and southern choir stalls, were 
provided by his munificence. His last thoughts, as 
evidenced in his will, turned to the church which he 
loved so well, and which he preferred to his minster at 
Ely as his last resting-place; and whatever may have been 
his limitations as a prelate or man of learning, by these 
works he proved himself great in energy and generous 
in action, and by these he deserves to be gratefully 
remembered. It is noteworthy that Stanley, together 
with the companions of his youth, Hugh Oldham and 
William Smith, all of them Lancastrians, received their 
early training at Knowsley under the vigilant care of the 
Lady Margaret. Each in later life was advanced to high 
office in the Church, and all became great as builders or 
benefactors. More significant still is the regard that they 
had for the county of their birth, and to their larger 
experience of life, as well as to their good affection for 
Lancashire, may be attributed the sagacity which 
prompted and the benefits which have accrued from their 
manifold undertakings for religion and sound learning, 
amongst which the extension and enrichment of the old 
church and college at Manchester, so splendidly executed 
by Stanley, must be accorded a high place. 


It would be fascinating to dwell upon the details of 
these additions made by Warden Stanley to his church, 
and specially to dilate upon the woodwork, which is of 
high character throughout though not perhaps of such 
super-eminent excellence as some have averred. ‘The 
stalls, with their unique cornice, which crowns the 
canopies on all three sides and is continued in a lofty 
range of parclose screens of great rarity and much impress- 
iveness right up to the retro-choir, are characterised by 
much beauty and subtlety of design. The Lathom legend 
of the Eagle and Child is portrayed more than once, and 


a) [THE DEAN’S STALL. 


(b) SEVENTH STALL ON THE SOUTH SIDE. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL: IWO OF THE MISERICORDS. 
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plays an important part. Many scenes of common life 
and fabled story are carved with varying skill on the 
subsellia, and symbolical zoology is freely represented 
upon the bench ends and elsewhere. Both the workman- 
ship of the stalls and their design suggest a connection 
with a similar series at Beverley Minster. There are 
| sufficient reasons for supposing that in this particular 
conjunction of the ‘‘ Rival Roses’’ Tancashire led the 
| way. Undoubtedly the Manchester work is earlier, ¥ 
whilst amongst the badges, shields, and other reminders 
of his family story, no ornament is more profusely em- 


a similarly repeated allusion is made to another favourite 
tale of the House of Stanley, in which the family jester 
| 

| 

| 
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ployed on Stanley’s stalls and screen than the double or 
Tudor rose, fit emblem of the harmony that ended strife 
through the union of the houses of Lancaster and York 
in the persons of Henry VII. and his Queen. Evidently 
proud of his family’s achievements, we may see in these 
adornments of his church something more than Stanley’s 
pride of place and power. They evince the spirit of a 
| man who, amidst stirring and difficult times, in which he 

himself played no mean part, kept close touch with 
| Manchester and showed a lively regard for its interests. 
| And while they afford another link in the lengthening 
chain which connects the church with national affairs, at 
the same time they are the best monument of a great- 


hearted man and a generous benefactor, better by far 

than his own tomb in St. John’s Chapel, where for nigh 
| three hundred years his bones lay undisturbed until the 
present meagre erection, which retains a portion of the 
t 


original effigy in brass, was substituted. 


Bishop Stanley, who relinquished the wardenship in 

1509, three years after his appointment to the See of Ely, 

| died in 1513, and it may be inferred that during the next 
few years the church attained its highest perfection of 
beauty and completeness. ‘The Warden’s example seems 


to have provoked others to emulation. Knights. and 
ladies, merchants and trade guilds, now vied with one 
another to make the church all glorious within. Chantry 
chapels were added throughout its length on the north, 
whilst four on the south side stretched from the entrance 
porch up to the Chapter House. Screens of stone or 
wood, in some instances richly painted and gilded, 
separated these from one another, or from the main body 
of the church. The great rood, the socket of which still 
remains, was reared aloft beneath the choir arch. "The 
windows throughout were illumined with painted legend 
and story ; objects of special devotion adorned pillar and 
wall; slabs of stone and Purbeck, several of them inlaid 
with brasses of greater merit than the county usually 
affords, enriched the floor. Tapestries and other furniture, 
pictures and plate, were also provided worthy of a build- 
ing so beauteous and beloved. 


Too soon was the heavy hand of change to be laid 
upon all this dedicated store; clouds were already 
gathering for the coming storm, which, when it burst, 
left marks in its track so damaging and so far-reaching 
that it has remained for the present generation to recover 
and restore from the common wreck some idea, at any 
rate, of the former aspect of the building. 


When the Act of 32 Henry VIII. restricted the ancient 
privileges of sanctuary, Manchester became for the short 
period of one year one of the eight chosen places in the 
kingdom where “‘ privilege and tuition for life’? might 
be found. ‘The general unsettlement, political and social, 
which led to this enactment, and later transferred the 
Manchester sanctuary first to Chester, then to Stafford, 
and lastly, in the reign of James I., caused it to be 
abolished altogether, is typical of other changes, religious 
and secular, which marked the hundred years or so 
succeeding the introduction of the reformed rite. 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL: BRASS EFFIGY (MUTILATED) O1 


JamES STANLEY, FIFTH WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, 
AND SOMETIME BISHOP OF ELY 


The effect of these changes soon became evident both 
in the circumstances of the College and the condition of 
the fabric. It has been already indicated that la Warr’s 
charter, temp. Henry V., thrice underwent revision. The 
chantries and the college house were now alienated, the 
latter being temporarily restored in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth for the collegiate residence by arrangement with 
the Earl of Derby, the grantee under Edward VI. ‘The 
plate and windows began to be dispersed; screens and 
monuments were defaced ; walls and roofs fell into dis- 
repair, and, the muniment room having been broken into, 
many valuable documents, including apparently the 
statutes of the college, perished. How deplorable the 
condition of the church had become when Charles I. was 
petitioned to intervene is patent from the preamble of his 
charter of 1635. The story of the previous ninety years is 
full of scandal, revealing not only grievous neglect of 
religion, but culpable maladministration of church pro- 
perty on the part of certain of the Wardens and others. 
That the fabric itself also was rapidly sinking into 
dangerous insecurity is clear from the same document, 
which, in a saddening recital of many and grave com- 
plaints of negligence, alleges that ‘‘ the greatest part of 
the revenues of the said college has been kept back and 
unjustly appropriated by certain private individuals, so 
that there was not enough to pay the proper stipends to 
the fellow-chaplains and others who minister in the same 
church.’’ And in addition there was such imminent peril 
from the edifice of the church itself to those who entered 
it, that ‘‘ most of the parishioners scarcely dared to seek 
thence the spiritual food of their souls by reason of the 
peril of their bodies.’’ During the long period that has 
elapsed since this charter was granted there have been 
many wardens of Manchester, but there have been no 
cases of such gross neglect of the fabric, nor repetition of 
the scandalous corruption in high office which brought so 
much discredit upon the church during the reigns of 
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Queen Elizabeth and James I. It will not be supposed 
that Manchester was bereft of scholars and divines 
during these disturbed times. Names occur amongst its 
clergy, then and afterwards, which would shed lustre on 
any church or community. Two of the wardens of this 
period, Wolton and Chadderton, were advanced to 
bishoprics, whilst Bradford, ‘‘ the Martyr,’’ and Nowell, 
author of the ‘‘ Catechism,’’ both Lancashire men, and 
later Bourne, Hollingworth, and Néwcome, were amongst 
those whose lives and teachings gained a deservedly high 
renown. 


Upon Richard Heyricke, son of a wealthy alderman of 
London, and kinsman of the poet, who was the only 
warden during the critical and eventful period from 1636 
to 1667, devolved the task of repairing the fabric and 
inaugurating the discipline of the new regime. A man 
of dauntless courage and unyielding resolution, and 
possessing many estimable qualities, his character reveals 
an impetuosity and waywardness which unfortunately did 
little to assuage the difficulties of ‘his time. ‘Throwing 
himself heartily into the cause of the growing Puritan 
party which he found on arriving in Manchester, he soon 
gained notoriety by his fiery homilies against Popery. A 
characteristic action on the eve of the Civil War reveals 
the mettle of the Warden, and illustrates not only his 
personal influence, but also the kind of part he was ready 
to play in the political arena. This was the famous 
Lancashire petition to King Charles in favour of a better 
understanding between King and Parliament, which he 
drew up himself and got signed by 64 knights and squires, 
55 divines, 740 gentlemen, and about 7,000 freeholders 
and others in Lancashire, and which he actually took and 
presented in person to the King at York. The address, 
amongst other things, complimented the King upon his 
zeal for the advancement of true religion, in which it said 
he resembled Queen Elizabeth by ‘‘ weakening the hopes 


of sacrilegious devourers of the church’s patrimony,’’ and 
by ‘“‘ providing against Popish impieties and idolatries, 
and also against the growing dangers of Anabaptists, 
Brownists, and other novelists.’’ ‘‘ But yet,’’ it proceeded, 
after further preamble, ‘‘ whatsoever your Parliament 
shall offer to your Royal view conducing to a continuance 
of that blessed end . . . be pleased to condescend 
unto and graciously to confirm ;’’ and it invited sugges- 
tions from the King as to a suitable way of making a 
dutiful address to Parliament ‘‘so that there may be a 
blessed harmony between your highness and that great 
council.’ The petition was a well-meant, but not 
altogether happy attempt at mediation, and the King’s’ 
adroit and dignified reply appears to have damped the 
Warden’s too sanguine expectations. Returning to Man- 
chester, where it is said that the first shot of the Civil 
War was fired, Heyricke bore his part in the defence of 
the town. ‘To his exertions and persuasive eloquence 
much of the strength of the local Parliamentary party 
may be attributed. In 1646 he became Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Classis. But time has its revenges, and the 
sequestrators appointed by the Parliament of 1649, having 
succeeded by his help in abolishing episcopacy, turned 
round upon him, and, breaking into the college chest, 
laid hands upon the deeds and revenues of the church, to 
the great indignation of its ministers. Later on, on 
account of these and other outrages, Heyricke became 
disaffected towards Parliament, and being suspected of 
Royalist sympathies and of complicity in plots against the 
Government, he was taken to London and cast into 
prison, narrowly escaping the capital penalty that some 
of his companions paid. Eventually, when episcopacy 
was revived at the Restoration, he appears once more as a 
‘Church and State’’ man, and although he character- 
istically declined to accept the Act of Uniformity, he 
managed to regain his wardenship, the honours and 
emoluments of which he thenceforward enjoyed until his 
death in 1667. He was buried near his predecessor, 


Warden Huntingdon, in the choir. His virtues are set 
forth in an ample and not too modest Latin inscription, 
written by a friend, upon a brass set in a quaint black oak 
monument in the south choir aisle ; whilst the date 1638, 
which appears on a beam at the east end of the choir roof, 
testifies to at least one of the important works of restora- 
tion which the fabric owes to the administration and in 
part to the liberality of this remarkable man. 


The succeeding history of the church, though not 
unaffected by political complications, discloses a less 
disturbed religious progress. ‘The silvery eloquence of 
Warden Wroe, who followed Nicholas Stratford, Hey- 
ricke’s successor in office, appears to have disposed the 
citizens to acts of charity and beneficence. Of this we 
are reminded by interesting survivals of the period which 
still belong to the church, and which may be con- 
veniently noticed here. It was in the year 1679 that a 
new peal of six bells was added at the charge of the 
parish. ‘Three years later the Chapter made a contract 
for a new choir organ, now in the Ely Chapel, with 
“Father Smith for the sum of. £200 to be paid on 
account, the rest when finished.’’. A new south porch, 
which survived until 1872, was added a few years later. 
The Communion plate was also greatly enriched at this 
time. One of the two handsome brass candelabra in the 
retro-choir was presented in 1690. ‘The tapestry now 
in the Consistory Court, which bears the date 1661, was 
given to provide a dossal for the altar in 1700, and to 
the same year belongs the marble floor of the sanctuary. 
Both these gifts were formerly commemorated by 
dedicatory tablets inscribed : 


DEO DANTE 
dedit 
DEO & ECCLESLE 
SAM! BROOKE 
Vicemo quto die Feby. 
An° Di y700, 
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“Ne Altari novis sumptibus exstructo, et modeste ornato 
Dispar foret pavimentum marmoreum fieri curavit 
Nathaniel Edmundson, lanarius mancuniensis, Anno 
Domini 1700.’’ 


In 1691 was buried in the little chantry formerly 
adjoining the Jesus Chapel, William Hulme, of Kersley, 
the founder of the Hulme Exhibitions to Brasenose 
College, Oxford, whose benefactions to learning, like 
those of Bishop Oldham and Humphrey Chetham, have 
exercised an imperishable influence far beyond the con- 
fines of the town and district. 


Many of these gifts and monuments possess a value 
independently of their intrinsic merit, as recalling in 
several cases associations with the church which are 
worthy of notice. The bells, for example, which were 
recast in 1706 by Rudhall, of Gloucester, into a peal of 
eight, and later received an addition of two treble bells, 
making the present ring of ten, introduce us to a variety 
of local ringing customs which throw light upon the 
social habits of the community. Even so recently as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in addition to the 
forenoon and afternoon daily prayer bells, a bell sounded 
daily at six, and at eight o’clock in the imorning, at one 
o’clock, and at eight o’clock in the evening, calling to 
work as well as to prayer, and proclaiming dinner time 
as well as the time to rise from sleep. The organ 
suggests musical reminiscences, not the least being the 
composition of the world-famed ‘‘ Christians, awake,’’ by 
John Byrom, a worshipper at the church, and the admir- 
able tune by John Wainwright, of Stockport, who 
became organist of the church. ‘This organ was the 
precursor of several larger instruments, one of which, 
formerly in a west gallery, connects the church with some 
notable musical festivals early in the nineteenth century, 
at one of which the famous Malibran sang. ‘The 
candelabra, which formerly hung from the choir roof, 


still preserve a beautiful old-time custom associated with 
the Christmas festival, when each day from the Eve of 
the Nativity until Epiphany all the candles are lighted 
during Evensong until dusk. The plate, too, is of extra- 
ordinary interest as a collection of post-Reformation date, 
including twenty-four pieces in all. Besides two 
Elizabethan Communion cups of 1584, and two cups | 
with patens dated 1626, fourteen pieces, mostly private 
gifts, were added between the years 1676 and 1707, 
amongst them being a valuable pitcher flagon elaborately 
ornamented, and a magnificent set of four flagons 17 
inches high, and 8% inches in diameter at the base. Four 
beaker-shaped cups, dated 1620, formerly belonged, 
according to their inscriptions, to the church of the 
Scots Factors at Campvere in the Netherlands, which is 
said to have been the first church outside Scotland which 
had direct connection with the Mother Church at 
home. They were given to the Cathedral by Earl Egerton 
of Tatton in 1893. In the Inventory taken by the Com- 
missioners of Edward VI. in the year 1550 it is stated 
that the Collegiate Church goods then included no less 
than 303% ounces of silver, which gives some idea of the 
importance and opulence of the church in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Warden Vaux is said to have 
conveyed away some of this plate when he relinquished 
his office on the accession of Queen Elizabeth. Frequent 
reference is made in local annals to the large number of 
‘‘houselling people’’ in the parish, and in the provision 
thus made at various periods for their communion we 
may see confirmation of these statements. 


No memorials of the Old Church would be complete 
which failed to take account of the registers, dating from 
1573, which probably form the most extensive series of 
any parish in the land, including more than 360 volumes, 
many of them being of great bulk. Up to 1842 it was 
calculated that 554,017 entries had been recorded. In 
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one year—1838—there were 5,163 baptisms, 2,615 
matriages, 1,457 burials. On one day, just before the 
new Registration Act came into operation, there was the 
extraordinary number of 369 baptisms. At the same 
time the average banns every Sunday morning numbered 
150 couples. Nor was this exceptional. On one occasion 
a visitor to the church in 1835 records his astonishment 
when the clergyman concluded the publication of banns 
with the following summary: ‘‘ For the first time of 
asking, 65; for the second time, 72; for the third time, 
60—total, 197.’ Perhaps more remarkable than all is 
the fact that one of the clergy in the early part of the ° 
nineteenth century notes in his diary that during a 
period of twenty-one ycars he personally officiated at 
33,211 christenings, 13,196 weddings, and 9,996 funerals. 
Surely a clerical record ! 


Considering the quantity of the entries, it is surpris- 
ing that the registers contain frequent incidental remarks 
throwing light upon the customs and habits of the times. 
Accidents, crimes of violence, and suicides are a common 
theme of the clerk’s pen. Monstrous births, instances of 
longevity, discovery of foundlings, and visitations of 
plague are dilated upon. Visitors from fereign countries 
and distant places are specially mentioned. Prominence 
is naturally given to the names of those who were in any 
way officially connected with the College. Even the 
“Barber to Xts College’’ has this distinction, while the 
Warden is usually referred to as the ‘‘ Rt. Worshipful ’’; 
the same style being also applied to members of dis- 
tinguished local families. The registers reveal the Town 
Bellman and Watchman, and tell of the local ‘‘ Waytes,”’ 
the ‘‘ Jester,’ and the ‘‘ Mountebancke Tumbler ’’ who 
catered for the people’s amusement. Local surnames form 
a most extensive list, and some remarkable appellations 
figure for Christian names, as, for example, Troialus, 
Dyonisius, Fugatus, Bonniventure, Ichabod, Obed, Mor- 
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decai, Besalyall, Attilia, Bethsheba, Bula, Herodias, etc. 
The list of trades bears witness to the manifold industries 
of the town, and much light is thrown upon the topo- 
graphy of the district by the place names which occur. 
Frequent evidence is given that the ancient custom of 
suspending marriages during the season of Lent was 
observed in the parish, while during visitations of the 
plague, especially in 1605 and 1645, the Sacrament of 
Baptism was sometimes deferred during whole months, as 
was also the celebration of Matrimony. In this summary 
of the contents of the registers we have purposely re- 
frained from quotation, but there is one entry which is 
of such a remarkable character that it may be treated as 
an exception. It records the baptism on July 6th, 1665, 
of ‘‘ Rlizabeth, daughter to ffrancis Lyndley of Man- 
chester Esq., whose mother, grandmother, great-grand- 
mother, and grandmother’s grandmother were all borne 
and are now liveing in this Parish.”’ 


Little space remains to recount the attractive episodes 
in which the church took no small part in the eighteenth 
century, when feeling ran high and scenes that have 
become locally historic were enacted. A new meaning 
and character now attached to the title “Old Church ”’ 
by reason of the founding in 1709 of St. Ann’s, frequently 
styled in contra-distinction the ‘‘ New Church,’ which 
now became the rallying-ground of the Low Church Whig 
Party, to whom the High Church Jacobite tendencies 
which prevailed at the Old Church were distasteful. ‘The 
situation was rendered more piquant by the appointment 
in 1718 of Samuel Peploe, a pronounced Whig, as 
successor of Dr. Wroe in the wardenship. It is stated 
that he owed his preferment to his boldness in venturing, 
when Vicar of Preston, to read the prayers for the Royal 
House of Hanover in the presence of a Jacobite force. 
The King, it is said, hearing of the incident, enquired the 
name of the clergyman, and on being told that it was 
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Dr. Peploe, replied that he should ‘‘ peep high ”’ for his 
loyalty. This intrepid action and the reward that 
followed it recalls the story of John Hacket, afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield, who at the time of the great rebellion 
was Rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and continued to 
use the proscribed Prayer Book in spite of severe penalties 
which threatened. A sergeant and an armed trooper 
being sent to the church to compel his obedience, he 
continued with firm voice and fearless manner to read 
the service as he was wont to do, whereupon the soldiers 
placed a pistol at his head, and threatened him with 
instant death unless he desisted. With the calm reply, 
“* Soldiers, I am doing my duty, do you do yours,’’ he 
went on with the service, and the military, awestruck by 
his piety and courage, left the church in astonishment. 
Dr. Peploe’s position was not an enviable one. The Tory 
Bishop of Chester on the one hand, and a united body 
of High Church colleagues amongst the Fellows and 
Chaplains of the college with a strong lay following on 
the other, formed a veritable Scylla and Charybdis, and 
it was not until the death of Bishop Gastrell in 1725 that 
respite came. Dr. Peploe succeeded his former opponent 
in the Bishopric of Chester, retaining for a time his | 
wardenship in commendam, but failing to commend his 
visitation measures as regarded the college, he eventually 
resigned the wardenship in 1738 in favour of his son 
Samuel Peploe, the younger, who held the office for 


forty-three years. 


In the events of 1745 the Fellows, Chaplains, and 
others connected with the church were in close sympathy | 
with the teachings and political leanings of Dr. Deacon, 
an influential and learned member of the Non-juring 
party and an ardent supporter of the Stuart cause. One 
of the chaplains, it is related, met Prince Charles as he 
entered the town, and falling on his knees in the street 
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implored the Divine blessing on his enterprise. Another | 


‘‘ performed with much zeal ’’ the special devotions in the 
Collegiate Church which the Scotsmen ordered on the 
morrow of the Prince’s entry, being St. Andrew’s Day. 
For some time after the failure of the expedition the 
pulpit of the Collegiate Church continued to reflect the 
partisan feeling both of the clergy and people who 
worshipped there, but eventually it would seem the 
growing influence of the warden and the healing hand of 
time softened the asperities, and the ferment gradually 
abated. Henceforward the clergy abstained in great 
measure from prominent connection with political con- 
tentions, and a new era of toleration, marked by church 
extension and the establishment of many charitable and 
philanthropic institutions, including the Infirmary, set 
in. In these more peaceful paths, by which the lot of 
the sick and poor, the ignorant, the afflicted, and the 
prisoner have been ameliorated, the Old Church has ever 
since borne an honourable part, and for these works of 
mercy and ministry, rather than for her more aspiring 
connection with affairs, is she best remembered in the 
hearts of the people. 


It has often been remarked, not without justice, that 
the Old Church, beautiful as it is, forms a scarcely worthy 
embodiment of the Cathedral dignity to which it attained 
when the See of Manchester was formed in 1847. More 
than once serious proposals have been made to provide 
this great diocese with a Cathedral which would be more 
in accordance with the importance of the See and more 
fitted for diocesan and civic gatherings, and for memorials 
of the great and good, which can only be properly 
received in a church that is ample in size and magnifical 
in adornment. ‘That these efforts have hitherto been 
abortive, though prompted by weighty influence and 
authority, is due, in no little measure, to the peculiar 
genius loci, and the traditional regard for the Old Church 
which is still strong among Manchester folk. Possibly 
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the needs of the future, or the greater development of 
high corporate religious instincts, or even a spirit of 
emulation which enterprise is evoking in great cities on 
both sides of the Atlantic and in our Colonies, may lead 
the churchmen of Manchester and of the diocese to pro- 
ceed in a manner more worthy of the successors of 
Grelley, la Warr, Huntingdon, and Stanley. Nor need 
it be feared if that time should come, and a new Cathedral 
on a new site should arise, that either the prestige of the 
Old Church will fade away, or its memorials perish, or 
the influence and usefulness of ‘‘ Christ’s College in 
Manchester ’’ be diminished. 
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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
INVTHIS {CHARLIE 
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Opposite page 66.—From an engraving entitled, ‘‘ View of Christ’s 
Church,”’ published by Stockdale, Piccadilly, July 21st, 1794. 
EB. Dayes, delt.; Record, sculpt 


Opposite page 69.—From a photograph by Mr. Wm. Ellis, Long- 
sight. The stone, which is frequently called the ‘‘ Angel 
Stone,” measures r3hin. by 83in. It was discovered in the 
foundation of the west wall of the south porch in February, 
1871, and is now preserved under glass in the Consistory Court 
of the Cathedral. The inscription, ‘‘ In manus tuas, Domine, 
commendo spiritum ”? (Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
[my] spirit) was deciphered in 1896 by Dr. Hicks, now 
Bishop of Tincoln. To Mr. J. J. Phelps, Hon. Sec. of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, is due the 
credit of determining the approximate date of the stone. 


Opposite page 73.—The Warden is arrayed in choir habit, viz., 
surplice and almuce. The monument since 1755 had lain in 
the vaults beneath the Choir. In 1907 it was restored, under 
the direction of Messrs. Barkentin and Krall, and placed in 
its present position. The inscription (translated) runs :— 


‘‘o% Here lies John Huntingdon, Bachelor of Laws, 
first Master or Keeper of this College, who died November 
11th, A.D. 1458, on whose soul God have mercy. Amen.’’ 


On the scroll :—‘‘ Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy 
house.” 


Opposite page 76.—‘ Misericord ’”’ is the old name for the ledges 
under the seats of choir stalls. They provided a little support 
by way of indulgence (misericordia) for the aged and infirm 
during the long periods of standing required by the ancient 
offices of the Church. The carvings throw a curious light 
upon the religious atmosphere of medizeval life, and help us 


to realize better than any written history the prevailing ideas 
of the people. 


Of the two examples given, the first represents the well- 
known legend of the Kagle and Child. Warden Stanley must 
have been very fond of the story to have had it carved thrice 
on his stall. It is, of course, associated with the alliance that 
brought the Lathom estates into the Stanley family. 
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The second is from the favourite legend of the Fox and 
the Geese. Master Reynard is making away with the house- 
wife’s fat goose, while her child stands horror-stricken in the 
doorway of the farmstead behind. The rondels represent on 
one side a fox busily studying the lesson which, on the other 
side he is imparting to two cubs. He is driving the lesson 
home with the help of a birch rod and a cuff with his left 
paw. This was the old stall of the High Master of the 
Granimar School! 


Opposite page 77.—The Bishop, in full pontifical vestments, is 


represented in the act of blessing. The missing parts of the 
figure are conjecturally supplied in outline. The original 
tomb contained, in addition, several armorial shields both on 
the top and sides, and at least one other figure. The inscrip- 
tion, partly English and partly Latin—both contracted, reads 
thus in modern English :— 


““Of your charity pray for the soul of James Stanley, 
sometime Bishop of Ely and Warden of this College of 
Manchester, which deceased out of this transitory world 
the 22 day of March, the year of our Lord God 1515, upon 
whose soul and all Christian souls Jesu have mercy. 


“Tave thankful to God, buried to all the world, 
cleansed from sin, always ready to depart. 


*“O ye sons of men, how long will ye be stubborn- 
hearted? How long will ye love vanity, and seek after 
falsehood ? 


“Would that they were wise and understanding, and 
mindful of the end! ”’ 


Opposite page 84.—Reproduced from a photograph by the late Mr. | 


Robert Falkner. 
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